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~ Good Books to Read 


Suggested by the Booklist Staff 
Sherman: 1: fighting prophet 


robust and compete ile of the generat though dis- 
alam motel the preservation of the U; — 


-Civilizing ourselves 


EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
A plea for intellectual maturity and a guide to its attainment. 


Wah’Kon-Tah: the Osage and the white man’s road 
[A Sinidiet tle hes toen: engined be Gh thal bictcy of the Ouees 
|. Indians, written by a member of the tribe. 


The haunted mirror 
BLIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 

mountains furnish the setting for seven stories that rank 
, emotional restraint, and delicacy. 








The west is still wild 
HARRY CARR 


Proof that the southwest, if ‘wild as the title indicates, is still, fo 
| the dering roe, Git ak satitbisese contracm. 7 : 


The autobiography of William E. Barton 
WILLIAM BLEAZAR BARTON 
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Human being, a story 
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NE of the most touching 
sights in my experience is the pure 
joy of the adult who has at last 
learned to read, and as by magic has 
entered into a new world. Analogous 
to it is that of the young person who 
suddenly finds the book which gives 
him an historic perspective, which 
demonstrates that other men have 
shared his shyest thoughts and most 
romantic ambitions. He too makes a 
sudden transition from the routine 
of a narrow life into the spaces of 
the universe. Only a public library, free 
and skilfully administered, can keep 
the way open to such shining joys. 

— JANE ADDAMS 
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(See page 37) 
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Popular Government, Social 
Welfare, and Libraries 


By FRANK LELAND TOLMAN 


Director, Extension Division, Education Department, State Library, 


Albany, New York 


HERE is a familiar passage in 
Shakespeare to the effect that each man in 
his life plays many parts. ‘These parts 
are not played for the most part in proper 
sequence. We play various different rdles 
at the same time. 

In discussing the question of public 
libraries, popular government, and social 
welfare, we must call out on the stage 
some three or more actors from within the 
mind and experience of each of us. Thus 
for myself, I venture to introduce this 
subject because I am a librarian—because 
I believe that intelligence and reading are 
the keys to tremendously important life 
problems of individuals, groups, and 
governments. My belief in this matter is 
based on my own experience. In speak- 
ing today, I speak as a librarian. 

I venture to speak of popular govern- 
‘ment because I am a part of and partner 
in government. Government is simply a 
device for introducing order into the hu- 
man elements of communities, a device to 
gain vastly more of the goods of life than 
can otherwise be gained, a device to intro- 
duce commonage of worthy aims in the 
minds of individuals so that codperative 
life may be possible and satisfactory. 
arrry delivered before the Council of the 


American Library Association at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing, December, 1932. 


I am not only a citizen but a public 
official. I have some knowledge of those 
people whom we describe as public serv- 
ants, or as bureaucrats, as our mood 
dictates. I speak of social welfare as inter- 
preted in the broad terms in which it is 
used in the preamble to the United States 
Constitution where the builders and 
founders of our government, in order 
that their purpose might forever be plain, 
defined the activities and aims of govern- 
ment and of the constitution as the promo- 
tion of the general welfare and the securing 
of the blessing of liberty for ourselves and 
our children. 

In these introductory remarks, I purpose 
to outline the essential normal functions 
of government as an instrument for the 
achievement of a higher general state of 
common well-being. I purpose to note the 
primary reason for the existence of 
libraries as a public service and to indicate 
the constant and vast extension of public 
activities and functions. 

I then purpose to consider the critical 
present situation of all these factors of 
well-being, namely, government and social 
welfare and libraries; to give some idea of 
our present welfare status and the reasons 
for this condition; and to indicate a point 
of view that may be helpful in the crisis. 
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Tue NATuRE OF GOVERNMENT 

We, the people, both ourselves and our 
posterity, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure tranquillity, 
promote the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty, associate ourselves to- 
gether. Government is not outside force 
or constraint imposed upon us. It is the 
instrument by which we maintain order, 
establish security, and join in common pur- 
suit of those ends that we hold to be the 
most desirable. As a result of a general 
policy of non-interference with the acts 
and wishes of individuals, government 
generally limits the field of its activities 
until events force an extension of the 
powers of government in some direction. 

In recent years such extension has been 
rapid and dramatic. Claude Bowers has 
described graphically some phases of the 
moral impulse and almost religious zeal 
which have driven our people to attempt 
to correct abuses of wealth and power that 
have cried to heaven for redress. In my 
own state of New York, I have been a 
spectator of a long series of epic conflicts 
between true leaders of the people, like 
Hughes, Smith, Roosevelt, and Seabury, 
in grasps with narrow and selfish interests. 
It has been my observation that some 
dramatic demonstration of an abuse or 
some real public danger, like the great Tri- 
angle fire, is needed to effect reform, or 
that some evident failure or shortcoming 
of private business is needed to arouse the 
people and its representatives to action. 
Government is essentially pacific and long- 
suffering until aroused. Banks, insurance 
companies, railroads, power companies, 
lumber companies, race-tracks, and all the 
rest have only themselves to blame or to 
thank for the control established and ex- 
ercised over them by the state. 


Another reason for the increase in 


government services is the supreme impor- 
tance or the magnitude of certain necessary 
services that have been poorly done or 
not done at all prior to government inter- 
vention and action. New York State built 
and rebuilt its canal system and built its 
road system because no private agency 
could or would undertake the task. New 
York undertakes to provide a vast system 
of schools and colleges and a smaller sys- 
tem of libraries and adult education 
agencies, partly because these formative 
and cultural activities are too essential to 
its own preservation to entrust to the 
profit incentive and partly on account of 
ever increasing popular demand. 


PopuLAR WILL A STRONG Force 


I have seen many legislatures in action; 
the average legislator in action chiefly in 
tactfully refusing requests of his constit- 
uents for new legislation. Powerful pres- 
sure of social groups over a considerable 
time is necessary for the enactment of im- 
portant legislation. Decision is made quite 
as much by the apprisal of the strength 
of public opinion behind the proposal as on 
the belief in its intrinsic good qualities. 
This fact may be discouraging to the ab- 
stract theorist, but it is proof that the will 
of the people is the real force behind and 
intermixed with all processes of govern- 
ment. 

Any observer of human nature in politics 
will remain relatively calm in the face of 
obvious prejudice, partisanship, and short- 
sightedness in the political processes. He 
is conscious of the same defects in his own 
nature and can only wonder that the prod- 
uct of legislatures and the processes of 
public administration are on the whole so 
good and the correction of obvious mis- 
takes of judgment so prompt and relatively 
easy. 
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I have recently had occasion to outline 
the growth and extension of government 
activities in my state. The expansion of 
government in the last century is astound- 
ing. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the government of New York 
State could easily have breakfasted together 
in a moderate sized room. Their tasks 
were simple and largely routine. The 
total costs were less than the budget of 
many single families today. They kept 
the simple accounts and records of the 
state. The treasurer held the modest funds 
of the state, the adjutant-general had 
nominal charge of the local state militia, 
and the attorney-general conducted the 
modest legal business of the state. The 
only important state activity was the sur- 
veying of the public lands. 

What a contrast to the same state 
government of today. New York State 
has a modest personnel of some 40,000 per- 
sons, a budget of $300,000,000, and a code 
of minute directions and regulations for 
its citizen-partners, known as the con- 
solidated laws, that is in itself a library. 

The noteworthy fact about this large 
development of government is that it 
has been consistently in the direction of 
larger participation in fundamental human 
matters in the field of human relation- 
ships. The government makes large and 
supremely important contributions to the 
health, education, working relations, etc., 
of each resident from the time when it 
protects him from possible blindness at 
birth to the time when it officially records 
the place, date, and circumstance of his 
demise. 

The library has won recognition as an 
essential service of state and local govern- 
ment. Nearly a century ago, at about the 
same time that New York State became 
conscious of the need for common schools, 


it undertook to stimulate and support a 
state-wide system of public libraries. The 
library renaissance, led by Melvil Dewey 
in the ’90’s, is too well known to require 
comment, except to recall the fact that in 
Mr. Dewey we have the most complete 
and insistent claim that public libraries are 
a foundation stone of government—a 
service on which the welfare of the state 
and its citizens largely depends. From 
this philosophy came the rapid transfer 
of libraries from private to public control 
and support, and the rapid increase and 
development of new libraries. Library 
development was thus made dependent 
upon public finances. 

The expansion of government activities 
and costs, except war costs, has been in 
almost exact proportion to the increase in 
general wealth and income of its people. 
In other words, the people have invested 
in government just as they have invested 
in food, shelter, housing, and transporta- 
tion. Better service through government 
is a factor in their higher standard of life. 


PRIVATE VERSUS PUBLIC BUSINESS 


During normal periods of increasing 
productivity and wealth, government is 
generally in good repute and fairly re- 
sponsive to the citizen’s desires. During 
every major economic crisis, government 
is under savage and bitter attack as spend- 
thrift and a luxury. Then investigations 
of government boards, bureaus, and de- 
partments become the order of the day. 
To the demand for curtailment and 
retrenchment, government generally com- 
plies as far as is in its power. It con- 
tinues to strive to please. But it finds 
itself confronted with an impossible task. 
Private business closes its factories when 
its business is slack. Government is asked 
to lock its doors when its business is at 
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the peak of its boom. It cannot meet the 
taxpayer’s demand, because the demand 
itself is impossible. 

In the year 1930, government began to 
retrench. In 1931, the brakes had been 
applied to such an extent that government 
costs which normally increased about 5 
per cent a year ceased to increase; govern- 
ment budgets were generally balanced, and 
this in spite of very large new expenditures, 
mostly for unemployment relief. This 
was accomplished for the most part by 
stopping all new construction, all public 
works, and all paving of streets, and by 
drastic economies in every bureau or de- 
partment. The responsible officers felt 
they had done a good job, even if they 
acknowledged that the bankers generally 
had something to do with the savings ef- 
fected. 

The year 1932 brought further and fre- 
quently tragic difficulties. ‘Taxpayers’ as- 
sociations were formed in nearly every 
city and county. The suspicion and fre- 
quently the fact that these associations 
were organized by representatives of large 
business interests with possible ulterior 
motives did not serve to make the problem 
less difficult. The axe was used with vigor 
and sometimes with little discrimination. 

City budgets presented little opportunity 
for further saving without drastic cuts of 
education, library, health, and welfare 
services. A percentage cut was well-nigh 
impossible, as public debts had to be paid, 
water and street lights had to be furnished, 
and the courts and police had to be con- 
tinued. So the bulk of retrenchment fell 
on “reducible expenditures,” and these 
mean salaries, museums, recreation, health 
service, art galleries, libraries, etc. I say 
it fell on such items; I should add that it 
remained on such items as were not pro- 
tected by an instant and clamorous chorus 


of disapproval of proposed curtailments. 
The final result in the next budget will be 
an average saving of 3 to 5 per cent in city 
expenditures which will reduce the tax rate 
so little as to give no appreciable relief 
except to very large landholders. This 
will be accomplished frequently at the 
price of the mutilation of the city service. 


SITUATION IN New YorK STATE 


I am giving some study to the budgets 
of New York cities and villages for 1932 
and their budget requests for 1933. I find 
that urban communities have their varying 
standards of public service, much as in- 
dividuals have different standards of life. 
Some have low expenditures representing 
a “subsistence” standard. Some have 
“medium comfort” standards. Some have 
“cultural” standards. None approaches 
the “conspicuous waste” standard. Pos- 
sibly a few wealthy communities approach 
“luxury” standards. Suppose we were 
foolhardy enough to suggest that a proper 
method of public economy could be found 
in reducing the standard of government 
one grade. What would be the results? 
The educational and cultural activities 
would be the ones chiefly to suffer in each 
case, and libraries would suffer in nearly 
every case, the exceptions being occasioned 
by the presence of large endowments or 
gifts. 

Where city budgets are being cut (and 
many are not) in New York State, public 
libraries now take a much higher percent- 
age of reduction than the other depart- 
ments and bureaus. If cuts could be held 
to a proportional cut for all departments, 
which is impossible, libraries would be 
much better off. 

A considerable part of our present 
economic difficulty may be traced to the 
fact that so many individuals have sur- 
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rendered or reduced their standards of life 
too easily and unnecessarily. 


Brakes May Cause SKID, BUT 
Not SPEED 


Our New York savings banks are filled 
with money that should be spent to start 
production upward. Putting on the brakes 
often causes a car to skid, but never to 
speed. For that, you have to push on the 
other gadget near-by. So caution may be 
needed in the unnecessary reduction of im- 
portant government activities. 

There are many important groups or 
classes of people, as yet undiscussed, who 
must be reckoned with as important fac- 
tors in our difficult situation. I wish to 
mention briefly just two. First, there is 
the taxpayer, always inconvenienced by 
taxes and now often seriously endangered 
in ownership of farm or home. I have 
every sympathy with his difficulties and 
would go far to bring him relief. I am, 
however, compelled to believe that there is 
no likelihood that taxes can be reduced far 
enough to render him any appreciable aid. 
Only a thorough reform of the tax sys- 
tem and a stimulation of enterprise can 
solve his worries. In the meantime, some 
proper method of postponement of tax 
payments in emergencies should be easy to 
find. 

A much more perplexing and disheart- 
ening condition exists in many rural 
communities where ten long years of agri- 
cultural depression are rapidly reducing 
our rural people to the level of the Old 
World peasant. Can our rural districts 
continue to support a civilization worthy of 
the name? Can the remarkable advances 
in rural life that have been achieved in the 
last two or three decades be preserved? 
Can rural people rightly expect to continue 
to enjoy modern schools, good roads, hos- 


pitals, community recreation, music, litera- 
ture, and art? 

I believe a solution of this problem can 
and will be found, but it will involve vast 
changes in the forms of local government, 
changes in marketing methods, in agricul- 
tural credit, in agricultural practices, in 
the utilization of land. As far as taxes 
are concerned, they are far less of a factor 
in the farm predicament than the farmer 
thinks, as is shown in wide areas where tax 
strikes are effective, but where the farmer 
remains poor. 

We are all perplexed by the complexity 
and difficulty of our present problems. We 
are discouraged in the failure of the leader- 
ship in which we put our trust. In this 
situation, it seems to me, the library finds 
important new duties and opportunities. 
Libraries typify intelligence and wisdom. 
A library is a storehouse of solutions of 
difficulties, of helpful hints, of forgotten 
clues, of missing links. I would have every 
library busy in trying to put everyone to 
work on the solution of the great Chinese 
puzzle of depression. I would have them 
organize their researchers, sending them 
into all the various promising fields of in- 
quiry in economics, politics, foreign rela- 
tions, commerce, machines, etc. I would 
have libraries encourage systematic study, 
group study, and research. I would have 
them a factor in the production of a new 
union of scholarship and leadership, a 
center of creative thought in close contact 
with all groups aiming at social progress. 

If the library is to become effective, the 
librarian must enter largely into the cor- 
porate and cultural life of his city. Li- 
brarians must stand in the public eye as 
members of a profession with well de- 
fined and worthy social purposes. The 
library must be definitely conceived as an 
ungraded higher school or people’s uni- 
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versity, whose final aim is perhaps the 
creation of a higher type of citizen, of city, 
state, and nation. 

The citizen’s interest in the public li- 
brary system must be invited and a share 
in its control and development intrusted 
to unofficial citizen groups. 


CourAGEOuS EcoNoMIES NEEDED 


We shall never get ourselves out of our 
difficulties by a narrow policy of petty 
economies. Courageous and constructive 
economies are required that will abolish 
outworn units of government and intro- 
duce more efficient methods of transacting 
the business of government and better rep- 
resentation of the people’s will. 

Students of government have long 
pointed out that, even with the present 
largely reduced revenues, there would be 
no financial problem for city or state if 
the wastes inherent in overlapping govern- 





ments and small, inefficient units of ad- 
ministration were eliminated. 

To carry out such fundamental econo- 
mies and efficiencies and to save for the 
coming generation the richest intellectual 
and cultural heritage of our civilization, all 
friends of culture must associate in a com- 
mon defense of the things they profess to 
love and to cherish beyond all else. It is 
idle to wait for other and stronger organi- 
zations to take the field in defense of the 
things of the spirit and the cultural serv- 
ices of government. 

Librarians are in a detached and im- 
partial position and may well serve as a 
rallying center for many groups and indi- 


viduals. Librarians should issue an invita- 


tion and a well considered platform on 
which all associations and groups can agree 
and unite to maintain the eternal verities 
and the immortal values of a worthy civili- 
zation. 
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Retirement Plan Completed 


By HAROLD F. BRIGHAM 


Chairman, A. L. A. Committee on Annuities and Pensions 


HE Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has been selected by the Ameri- 
can Library Association to underwrite the 
annuities plan for librarians upon which 
members of the A. L. A. Committee on 
Annuities and Pensions have been working 
and toward which the Salaries Committee 
had previously been working. Announce- 
ment that the plan is ready to put into 
operation was made at the second Council 
meeting in Chicago, December 30. Se- 
lection of a company proved difficult be- 
cause of the many excellent plans offered 
for consideration. 

Full details of the plan will be published 
in the February Bulletin. The Council 
approved and the Executive Board adopted 
the proposed plan prior to signature of the 
contract. 

The plan provides for retiring annuities 
resulting from payments of the library 
staff, or from payments by both the library 
and members of its staff and is intended 
to provide at retirement such income as the 
contributions make possible. 

Librarians eligible to participate in the 
plan include employees of the following 
three classes who have been engaged in 
library work as defined by the American 
Library Association for at least three years 
prior to the date on which the plan is 
made effective for the employing institu- 
tion or organization: 


1. Individual members of the American 
Library Association 
2. Employees of a library, or members of 


an association of employees which is a mem- 
ber of the Association 
3. Employees of the A. L. A. 


Sixty-five will be the normal retirement 
age, but with the employer’s consent earlier 
retirement may be arranged, provided con- 
tributions to the plan have continued for 
at least ten years. 

Approximately 5 per cent of salary 
monthly will be the contribution required. 
The minimum monthly payment regard- 
less of salary will be three dollars. Lump 
sum payments may be arranged. 

The amount of retirement annuity will 
depend on the employee’s age at entry into 
the plan, sex, and amount of total contri- 
butions. Tables enabling a librarian to 
compute an individual annuity will be 
published next month. 

Options for those who may withdraw 
from the plan prior to retirement and pro- 
vision for transfer from one library to 
another are covered in the detailed 
announcement to be published in the 
Bulletin. 

In case of death before retirement, all 
of a member’s contributions will be 
returned to his beneficiary. In case of 
death after retirement, any excess in the 
amount of the member’s total contribu- 
tions over the amount of the annuity he 
has received will be paid to his beneficiary. 
Provision for a continuation of annuity 
payments to a dependent for his or her 
further lifetime, if a member’s death oc- 
curs after retirement, may be made. 
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Salary and Employment Conditions 


By CHARLES H. COMPTON 
Chairman, A. L. A. Committee on Salaries 


ATA on salaries and unemploy- 
ment supplied by library schools, state li- 
brary extension agencies, state library 
associations, and other library organiza- 
tions, and by libraries which contributed to 
the compilations of salary statistics pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association in June, 1932, were 
presented at a meeting sponsored by the 
Board of Education for Librarianship and 
the Salaries Committee during the Mid- 
winter Meeting. The facts here given 
were some of those brought out in a discus- 
sion which will be reported next month. 


Statistics reported by the library schools 
indicate that conditions of unemployment 
among library school graduates are more 
serious now than a year ago. In contrast 
to former years, an unusually large num- 
ber of experienced school librarians, chil- 
dren’s librarians, and catalogers are 
available. The largest group of unem- 
ployed consisted of graduates who had 
completed at least a year of professional 
training in the classes of 1931 and 1932, 
with library experience of one year or less. 
With rare exceptions, librarians are no 
longer limiting their placement by restric- 
tions affecting geographic location, salary, 
and type of work. The total enrollment 
in library schools for the present year has 
decreased to some extent, owing to the 
discontinuance of one library school, the 
suspension of another, and the voluntary 
reduction of enrollment in several others. 
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Both the library schools and the Per- 
sonnel Division of the American Library 
Association report fewer opportunities to 
place graduates of library schools. One 
method of economy commonly reported by 
the libraries circularized is that of leaving 
unfilled the vacancies created by resigna- 
tions, leaves of absence, and similar causes. 
As a result, slightly less than one-third of 
the professional positions becoming vacant 
during the year ending October 31, 1932, 
have been filled. Vacancies have occurred 
most frequently in large and medium sized 
public libraries, high school libraries, and 
university libraries. Small public libraries 
and small college libraries have been rel- 
atively less affected for the obvious reason 
that even in normal times they have oper- 
ated with staffs practically minimum in 
size. 

About two-thirds of the libraries report 
reductions in salaries and others antici- 
pate a cut in 1933. In many libraries, such 
decreases are of temporary nature, the 
original salary schedule being maintained. 
In a majority of cases, individual salaries 
have been reduced only as a final means of 
balancing the library budget. 

The maintenance of reasonable salaries 
in relation to reduced library income has 
been justified by an unprecedented in- 
crease in the use of libraries of all types. 
As one index of greater demands made 
upon libraries, circulation figures reported 
by many show a gain of 10 to 20 per cent. 
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The World That Does Not Change 


By FRANCES CLARKE SAYERS 
Former Assistant, A. L. A. Board on the Library and Adult Education 


T IS impertinent and perverse of me to 
insist upon talking about a world that 
does not change, when we have made 
some effort to bring our minds and spirits 
to bear upon a world which, we agree, is 
a changing world. But the world has 
always been changing. The realization of 
change is strikingly apparent now, because 
it happens to be our little, immediate world 
that is involved. 

When we stop to think, we realize that 
change is the basis of progress; that the 
story of humanity is a story of continuing 
and continuous change; that one genera- 
tion’s belief is the superstition and fable 
of the next, and that man, through the 
ages, has continually undergone the har- 
rowing experience of having his cherished, 
traditional truths swept away, confounded 
by new fact. He has then been forced to 
rebuild a dwelling, where his spirit resides 
with assurance and security—for a brief, a 
very brief, space. 

But from the time that man discovered 
his own mind, there has been a strange and 
beautiful world that remains unchanged. 
It is variable, to be sure, sometimes ascend- 
ing like a new sun, to bedazzle and be- 
muse and intoxicate a whole age with its 
beauty. Sometimes it shines faintly, 
dimmed by the immediate, practical issues 
of life and men, but it remains and en- 
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dures, its mutations only external—a 
dream of delight and mystery, a solace, a 
prophecy of accomplishment, and a pat- 
tern of perfection. Viewed from this 
world, reality becomes malleable, the raw 
material from which splendor shall come 
at last. I speak, of course, of the world 
of the imagination. It is the world which 
does not change. Let us examine it now, 
in relation to the boys and girls in whose 
reading we are interested, and in relation 
to present conditions in America. 

There are two characteristics of Ameri- 
can civilization which have given tone to 
American life and culture. One charac- 
teristic, rather, which has so penetrated 
all others as to make science, the arts, 
philosophy, and education dependent upon 
it—its handmaidens and servitors. That 
is, of course, the American worship of 
business and business efficiency. I am not 
going to reiterate all the crimes of this 
business civilization, and mark them up 
against the virtues of the system. As far 
as I am concerned, the American scene 
too much resembles the remark of that 
rural Mrs. Malaprop who objected to the 
highway passing before her quiet door. 
“There are too many cars,” she said, “too 
many cars going pro and con.” ‘There are 
too many pros and cons in this civilization 
of ours. I have neither the wit nor the 
words to give the picture in its entirety, 
but I commend to you that excellent, fair, 
and many-sided summary of our civiliza- 
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tion in the last chapter of Charles and 
Mary Beard’s book, The rise of American 
civilization. There are two passages which 
I quote herewith. The first is a summary 
of the effect of industry and business as 


standardizing forces in education and cul- 
ture. 


Under the remorseless hammering of the 
machine was effected a standardization of 
American Society that daily increased in 
precision and completeness. Nothing escaped 
its iron strokes. Those who apparently di- 
rected and those who labored became one in 
routine. . . Plastic youths who sought 
education found it graded and measured by 
points. Adults who turned to libraries for 
wisdom were offered “handy guides” to 
reading which laid out by foot rules the 
paths to culture or a knowledge of business 
enterprise. Like the professions, the great 
departments of business and industry, aided 
by the schools, worked persistently at 
perfecting uniformity in methods and prac- 
tices, codifying trade and professional ethics. 


WorsHIip OF SCIENCE 


The second passage refers to our wor- 
ship of science and technology, in fields 
where they do not naturally belong. Mr. 
Beard continues: 


Whatever their practices, the historians 
of the new century made solemn vows to 
truth, declaring that it was not their business 
to praise or condemn, pronounce ethical 
judgments, serve the cause of party, or play 
the role of Chauvinist, but rather [and how 
familiar this next phrase sounds] to ascer- 
tain the facts of particular situations, order 
them systematically, and draw from them 
only the deductions warranted by the 
evidence. Economists and sociologists in 
turn paid tribute to science; if they apolo- 
gized for protective tariffs and ship subsidies, 
gave aid and comfort to organized labor, or 
forwarded the course of social legislation, 
they at least decorated their arguments with 
the gauds of the laboratory. In education, 
the quantitative measurements of physics 
and chemistry were paralleled by the 


mechanical tests of intelligence, which gave 
pain to idealists of the old school, who 
continued to imagine that there was some- 
thing qualitative about character, capacity, 
and pedagogy. 


These two passages in which Mr. Beard 
analyzes two major traits of American life 
are significant to me as a librarian, because 
these same processes are now taking place 
in the library world—and in particular, in 
the world of children’s reading. There is 
a tendency toward a standardization of 
methods, on the one hand, and a slavish 
worship of anything which is decked out 
in the terminology of the laboratory, on 
the other. ‘The questionnaire, the me- 
chanical test of reading interests, the 
measure of vocabulary content, the mathe- 
matical formulas—all are knocking at the 
door, proud with the acclaim of authorities 
and scientists. Before we let them in and 
acclaim them also, let us ask ourselves a 
question or two. Do these processes right- 
fully belong in the field of children’s read- 
ing? Are they strengthening and enlarg- 
ing our work, or are they limiting and nar- 
rowing it? Will they hinder or help boys 
and girls to discover the sustaining pleas- 
ure and knowledge which reading affords? 


Joy or Lire LAckKING 


We have had time, now, to observe 
a few of the youth who have come to 
maturity with the advantages of this scien- 
tific and technical age all about them. 
What have they to say about life? Judg- 
ing from the work of most of the younger 
novelists, I am a bit disheartened by their 
observations. They have skill and mag- 
nificent artistry, but what have they to 
say? William Faulkner dwells lovingly 
on horror, for its own sake, and has re- 
cently made public confession that he did 
it in Sanctuary because he knew it would 
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make money. His great power to write 
he spends describing murders—not mur- 
ders born of great passion or hate, with 
their subsequent suffering, but murders of 
spite and insensibility. Erskine Caldwell, 
in his Tobacco road, writes with force and 
distinction about the dissolution and de- 
humanization of a family of poor whites. 
Ernest Hemingway’s inarticulate creatures 
move swiftly through a world of physical 
sensation. There is no revelation in these 
books of young authors. No triumph, no 
defeat—no emotion. Hemingway’s “lost 
generation” in the face of death, and love, 
and the great moments of life are struck 
dumb. All they have to say in the high 
tides of tragedy and joy are “God!” and 
“Let’s have a drink.” No emotion, except 
a fear of life—no escape, except in phys- 
ical sensation. No gusty Jove of life, no 
joy in all the swing and rush of the 
modern scene. Is all our scientific prow- 
ess to result in young men and women 
whose one cry is futility? 


Op Sources oF Ecstasy STILL 
ENDURE 


Life is much as it was in the days when 
Keats “stood tiptoe upon a little hill,” and 
Whitman sang “What is this you bring, 
my America?” ‘The old sources of ecstasy 
still endure—nature, the achievements of 
men, and the satisfactions of friends and 
lovers. What have we done to our young 
people, that they cannot see and feel it 
for themselves? We have stifled their 
imaginations. The source of the emo- 
tions lies in the imagination, and we, in 
our mad pursuit of efficiency and science, 
are neglecting the old, unchanging world, 
the source of sustenance, the imagination. 

Aldous Huxley has written a somewhat 
sensational and disappointingly obvious 
parody on this technical, scientific world of 


ours, or of the world toward which we 
are struggling. He calls it Brave new 
world. Granville Hicks, reviewing it in 
the New Republic some time ago, says: 
“With war in Asia, bankruptcy in Europe 
and starvation everywhere, what do you 
suppose Aldous Huxley is worrying 
about? ... He is worrying about the un- 
pleasantness of life in the Utopia that, as 
he sees it, is just a century or two ahead!” 
For all this jibing at Mr. Huxley, there is 
something to be said for his concern with 
this mechanical Utopia—a happy world, 
devoid of joy. A world where each is con- 
ditioned to do his job efficiently, a world 
without struggle, without discontent, but 
without love, or ecstasy, or feeling—only 
sensation. 

Bertrand Russell in his Scientific out- 
look also charts the shoals of danger in this 
over-worship of science, and points out that 
knowledge gained through love of 2 sub- 
ject is one thing, and knowledge gained for 
the purpose of mastery quite another. 
“Even more important than knowledge,” 
he continues, “even more important than 
knowledge is the life of the emotions. A 
world without delight and without affec- 
tion is a world destitute of value.” 

If there is danger that the emotions, the 
imagination, and the qualitative elements 
of character are being swamped by science 
—and the possibility of their so being is 
attracting the attention of our major 
prophets—it is all the more important 
that the reading of boys and girls, a great 
source of emotional and imaginative stimu- 
lus, be freed from the mode of the day. I 
contend that reading is an art, not a 
science; that boys and girls cannot be 
taught nor tested nor measured into read- 
ing; that books must be imaginatively 
interpreted and presented to them, in 
school libraries and in the children’s rooms 
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of public libraries. What do we mean by 
imaginatively interpreted? Webster’s dic- 
tionary defines the imagination as “the ex- 
ercise of plastic or creative power.” How 
can plastic and creative power be used to 
interpret books to children? By present- 
ing them with enthusiasm, picturesquely, 
if you will. By giving books and reading 
an individual flavor, not by a standardized 
method. Perhaps I can illustrate what I 
mean. 

As a child, I lived in one of the most 
romantic cities of this country. An island, 
set low in the Gulf of Mexico, it was rich 
in natural beauty, with tall palms, olean- 
ders, and fantastic flowers of the tropics 
decking its gardens and curbs. It is a port, 
and strange seamen walked its streets. 
Often a dark East Indian, with turbaned 
head and a blue denim pack upon his back, 
came to peddle lace at our door. Being 
close to Mexico, there was the color of 
serapes and the swish of sombreros. The 
scissors grinder came from Spain, and 
blew upon a blade of Castilian steel by 
way of announcing his approach. It made 
a sound the like of which I have never 
heard in any other city. There was a 
beach, where the starfish shells lay and 
jellyfish were rolled up in patches of pale 
color, and on the horizon there was the 
bounding porpoise. 

Now I was a regular patron of the 
library, but I never remember finding there 
any reflection of the life which might be 
found flowing under and through the 
everyday life we led. It would have been 
lost to me had not my father, brought 
up on the plains of Kansas, been sea- 
enchanted, and with him I explored the 
beaches, the docks, the harbors, and the 
streets every Sunday afternoon. There 
was then in that library no one with the 
wit to show, in books, accounts of the sea 


and the shore that I had seen myself. No 
one put up a sign, beneath a picture of a 
starfish shell, ““These may be found at the 
foot of Tremont Street.” If anyone had 
done these things, if anyone had enabled 
me to find in books what I was experienc- 
ing, or had given importance to what I 
took very much for granted by giving it 
emphasis in books—if anyone had done 
this, he would have been exerting the 
“plastic and creative power” of which we 
have been speaking. 


KEEPING FESTIVAL IN THE LIBRARY 
We can celebrate Children’s Book 


Week with posters and programs sug- 
gested by a national organization, with far- 
fetched plans, schemes, and even rackets, 
for the purpose of getting children inter- 
ested in books—for a week. We are na- 
tionally organized and efficiently equipped | 
to observe Boy Week, and Girl Week, and 
Youth Week, and Thrift Week, but too 
few of us can keep an individual festival 

in our libraries, or communicate a pride of 
place to the boys and girls who use them, 

and so teach them to find distinction and 
delight in the particular spot where they 
happen to live, no matter how small. Too 

few of us have the insight to see that a love 

for the reading of books, like a love for 

all arts, must be communicated, not 
through schemes and _ techniques, but 
spontaneously and with some sense of 
gaiety, with color, drama, humor—imagi- 
nation. 





There is something extremely ironic in 
our tendency to follow the crowd, to be 
captivated by the jargon of business and 
technology and science now, because artists 
and writers are considering the field of 
children’s books the “last paradise” for 
those who deal in the coin of the imagina- 
tion. Their best creative powers are spent 
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lavishly in the making of children’s books. 
All the sources of the imagination they ex- 
plore, and make their treasure accessible 
and attractive. All the qualities known to 
nurture the imagination they are bringing 
to their writing. 


Tue FuTuRE IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE PAstT 


The strength and courage and tenacity 
of our pioneers are brought to new and 
vivid life in Rachel Field’s Hitty and 
Calico bush, in Marjorie Allee’s Susannah 
and Tristram and Judith Lankester, in the 
books of Caroline Snedeker and Cornelia 
Meigs. ‘These writers and others are 
striving to give children a sense of their 
own traditions and heritage, their own 
obligations to the future, in the light of 
the past. The poetry and mystery of the 
primitive, a source to which the modern 
artist turns in his revolt against the com- 
plications of the age, and an appreciation 
of his way of life has been portrayed with 
moving sincerity in Laura Armer’s Water- 
less mountain. Mexico, to which Stuart 
Chase and many another depressed Ameri- 
can bids us turn and take heed, has been 
portrayed for boys and girls, with all its 
color and sunny leisure, by René d’Har- 
noncourt. ‘The gaiety and color of peas- 
ants and simple folk of the old world, 
nourished in generations of tradition and 
inherited customs, are brought to American 
children by imaginative writers, illustra- 
tors, and publishers. China, Japan, 
Russia, Serbia, the South Sea Islands—all 
have been used as subjects, the essence of 
their charm and strength described by 
those who have loved them. 

It is as if these artists and poets and 
writers, in a kind of frenzy, lest these 


things perish from the earth, were comb- 
ing the world for the fruits and herbs 
which they know nourish the spirit and the 
imagination and were pouring them, in a 
great flood of bounty, upon the children. 
Children and young people are the hopeful 
audience, perhaps the only audience, that 
may be able to understand them. 


REDEMPTION OF BEAUTY 


If we are eager to be advanced, this 
is no time for us to be giving our energies 
to experiments, to mechanical ways and de- 
vices of influencing children’s reading, to 
testing and measuring. This is the time 
for us rather to read more books, to throw 
back the floodgates, and let in every bit 
of color, pageantry, drama—every sound 
of the cymbal and drum. This is the time 
for us to stand and declare, with the artist 
in the Doctor’s dilemma: “TI believe .. . 
in the might of design, the mystery of 
color, the redemption of all things by 
Beauty everlasting, and the message of 
art that has made these hands blessed.” 

For the splendid books of facts and 
information which characterize the enter- 
prise and foresight of the modern pub- 
lishers of children’s books, we are grateful, 
and we shall use them to the utmost. But 
above and beyond our daily tasks of ex- 
plaining the real changing world to chil- 
dren, through books, we shall remember 
books that explain the unchanging world— 
poetry, the old ballads, the high ecstasies 
of Tishnar, the rich gifts of those who see 
beyond and beyond. These we will know 
and speak of, ponder over and dwell upon, 
and we will search till our dying day for 
the children who shall be awakened by the 
distant music and so rise and sing, with 
strength and courage, in a tired world. 
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The Readers’ Adviser Meets the 
College Graduate 


By JENNIE M. FLEXNER 
Readers’ Adviser, New York Public Library, New York City 


\. THIS the office where postgraduate 
reading courses are distributed?” This 
query was addressed from the doorway to 
the readers’ adviser by a trim, successful 
looking man in the middle thirties, with a 
cultivated voice and pleasing manner. 
He was obviously unwilling to enter to 
discuss his problem where his needs might 
be underestimated. He would not care 
to ask help which was reserved for the 
under-privileged who had not the advan- 
tage of college. As he slowly advanced, 
hesitating, obviously trying to decide how 
much to tell, there flashed through the 
mind of the librarian who was watching 
him with real apprehension, a swift wave 
of responsibility. Here in an entirely new 
sense, not intended by the Victorian who 
wrote the line, was a pathetically belated 
one “standing with reluctant feet.” He 
had missed the proper crossing, and he was 
sadly in want of a bridge or a ford. 
How much he needed help can be judged 
when it is reported that his opening state- 
ment was that he had lost touch with 
general books and reading in the busy 
years since he had left college, and he 
was considering buying President Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf. “I have not even read 
Address delivered before the College and Reference 
Section Round Table for Librarians and Staff Mem- 
bers of College and University Libraries at the Fifty- 
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Strachey’s Queen Victoria,” said he a little 
later in making a clean sweep of confes- 
sion. His distinguished English professors 
of a few years before might have been 
horrified to hear him say how lost he was 
in the welter of book reviews. He 
admitted quite frankly that he was con- 
fused and distressed to find himself now 
without standards for judging current 
books. It was a difficult admission for 
such a person to make and showed that he 
had been thinking seriously. 

This was an intelligent, successful busi- 
ness man—not a case, nor a type—a man 
so dissatisfied with the results of his college 
education that he was sufficiently stirred 
to come to a busy inquiry desk and ask if 
there were anyone in the public library 
with whom he might discuss his problems. 
He is one of many who have come our way 
looking back critically, regretfully ; specu- 
lating openly if it were his or his teachers’ 
failure that he now finds himself so lost. 
That is invariably the form of the query: 
“What is the professor’s relation to this 
present predicament?” It is noteworthy 
that there has been no searching question 
as to any responsibility of the college 
librarians for the situation in which the 
former student finds himself, as related to 
books. 

When the room with the sign of 
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“Readers’ Adviser” was opened in the New 
York Public Library a little more than 
three years ago, the title over the door had 
not before been familiar to the public in 
the library. Its very indefiniteness has 
stimulated the reader who stumbled on it 
to find a way to utilize this service offered 
him. If he can formulate and present his 
library problem in such a way that it 
seems to fit into the service suggested, the 
reader appears fairly certain of assistance 
—and a good deal of ingenuity has been 
called for and some very quick thinking 
has been done on both sides of that desk. 


Giap SHE Was Nort Stupent HELP 


Early in the history of the office, the 
numerous inquiries from students of near- 
by colleges and universities called for a 
determination of policy. In fact a form 
letter had to be prepared suggesting that 
the making of a bibliography and search 
for material was frequently considered a 
part of the preparation for themes or term 
papers and that this office was concerned 
with assisting only those readers not en- 
rolled in formal classes. Even so, a few 
times devoted parents have fooled us into 
making lists whose purposes were not rec- 
ognized until too late. But in the very 
act of ruling out the services of this office 
for the undergraduate, one catches glimpses 
of a real need on the part of these students 
to talk about what they are doing, about 
the relation of books to their problems. 
They often come asking questions that 
youth may well be permitted and encour- 
aged to ask in its effort to find itself among 
books. These young men and women are 
consciously struggling to build standards 
of judgment based on knowledge and wide 
acquaintance with books. More than one 
has conveyed the impression expressed by 
a frank youth who left without what he 


had asked for, but saying, “Thanks! I 
am glad you weren’t student help.” 

Among the constant stream of people 
coming for casual direction or guidance to 
the proper source for information, what 
proportion are college graduates, what are 
the marks of education, how can the col- 
lege graduate be recognized? Except for 
certain sartorial distinctions—perhaps a 
blue collar instead of a white one these 
days—or unless the reader endeavoring to 
assist the librarian volunteers the informa- 
tion, in about half the cases the college 
graduate is unrecognizable as such. The 
marks of culture are not scars. The fact 
that a man finds himself wanting help to 
improve his vocabulary does not mean that 
he has not had a chance at an education. 
A graduate of a well known law school 
asked such help recently. Casting a look 
over his shoulder and lowering his voice, 
he confided to the librarian that he thought 
in ten years (not in the practice of law) 
his vocabulary had decreased to about two 
hundred words. Again and again men 
and women, who by their very queries 
prove themselves educated, stop to ask not 
where but how to find material. How can 
they have escaped the various courses in- 
tended to teach these extremely simple 
techniques! So much for the college man 
or woman on the street—stopping for an 
instant for direction and guidance and 
leaving no record behind, but leaving in- 
stead many questions in the minds of those 
of whom they seek assistance. 

There are, of course, those who want 
much more, who come day in and day out, 
for systematic reading courses. To those 
familiar with the study, 4]umni and adult 
education, an introductory survey under- 
taken by the Amercian Association for 
Adult Education in coédperation with the 


American Alumni Council, by Wilfred B. 
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Shaw, director of alumni relations at the 
University of Michigan, it is to be pre- 
sumed there will be no surprises in the re- 
quests made by these college graduates. 
Here in the confines of a small book is the 
clear and admirable statement of the whole 
problem with many remedial measures sug- 
gested. 


Capacity TO ExpLorE LACKING 


But presented to the readers’ adviser in 
the person of the individual who is the 
college graduate, there is a long list of 
unanswered and unanswerable questions. 
Why is the intelligent man or woman not 
able to follow his own defined interest from 
book to book? Should not education place 
in the hands of every reader, or potential 
reader, the means of selecting books about 
a definite subject? Should not a person 
with even a basic education possess those 
capacities which Mr. Arnold K. Borden, 
of Dartmouth College Library, cited in 
an article on “Book Contagion” in the 
Library Journal (February 15, 1932, pp. 
168-69)—new and fruitful curiosities; 
the browsing instinct; the capacity to ex- 
plore spontaneously beyond the limits of 
any plan? Frequently one hears, “I can 
find the books on the subject in which I 
majored,” but just as often, “I majored in 
economics, but have not kept up. What 
are the good recent books?” 

A prepossessing youth in the late 
twenties from one of the great colleges in 
the west recently decided that, though he 
had never liked history in school, he should 
have, and he determined to find out why 
he had missed the pleasure that he felt such 
study and reading should have given him. 
He knew enough of modern psychology 
to realize that he had to overcome a defi- 
nite inhibition, and he decided to talk 
out ways and means at the library. He 


likes biography, so it was determined that 
a definite period in the history of a def- 
inite country should be selected for his 
experiment. France from the Renaissance 
to the revolution was chosen and a list of 
biographies of historic characters made. 
These men made history, and their lives 
gave the pictures of their periods. The 
books were selected for their literary 
quality as well as their historic accuracy, 
and a beaming young man has given elo- 
quent testimony to the fact that it is 
working out. He is patient, but he 
means to take his history straight before 
very long. 

There are dozens of such people, critical, 
analytical, confused at not being able to do 
what they know they should be able to do 
for themselves, who arouse in the minds of 
readers’ advisers these questions to which 
we must look to you for answers. 


ASSISTANCE IN COLLEGE NEEDED 


It is undoubtedly a fact that all college 
students are not readers, or even potential 
readers, and that avid youth determined 
to find books will not be stopped, but what 
of the many who do not fit into either of 
these groups or anywhere? For those who 
never recognize their lack of capacity to 
find their way to and among books, there 
is possibly no added tragedy in coming out 
of college as they went in. ‘Those do not 
perhaps concern us now. ‘Time may teach 
us how to meet their problems more ef- 
fectively, how to study defective reading 
habits, and even how to remedy them. The 
tools for that are not yet perfected. 

But it is a different situation when a 


“successful, very intelligent man or woman 


sits beside a librarian, oblivious to what 
goes on in the room, capable of analyzing a 
real need for books, quite cold in condem- 
nation of those who failed to help him to 
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discover his need and the means of meet- 
ing it until school was over. One pauses 
to wonder if a little more individual serv- 
ice to the college student in the college li- 
brary by professionally trained and skilled 
librarians is not almost indispensable. 


Foop For THOUGHT 


In the survey of the book industry, di- 
rected by O. H. Cheney, the report of 
which has attacted wide attention, there is 
much of major importance for the libra- 
rian, with whatever type of library he may 
be associated. One sentence I quote which 
seems applicable to all those concerned 
with readers: “Unfortunately at present 
/the main tasks of adult education are re- 
education and remedial education, instead 
of the continuation of adequate and sound 
pre-adult education.” Is there not food 
for thought and action here stated for col- 
lege librarians, public librarians, children’s 
librarians, and teachers of every grade? 
What is the role of the college librarian, 
what part does he play in the education of 
the youth by which he is surrounded? Re- 
cently the director of one of the smaller, 
yet one of the greater, library schools asked 
the class how many had come into library 
work, influenced in any way by the college 
library. There was a pause, but not one 
hand was raised. 

Scholars and graduate students are di- 
rected and guided into the mazes of re- 
search and bibliography. ‘The mysteries 
of the reserve room and the ways to re- 
quired readings are made clear to all and 
sundry. “I didn’t read a book for pleasure 
out of the college library in the four years 
1 was there,” said a restless man, trying to 
get away from detective stories. ‘The 
family sent me the books they read and 
liked. Of course, we didn’t have the new 
building then,” he added with a little 


burst of the college spirit which is so re- 
luctantly outgrown. He is right. New 
buildings, browsing rooms, easily accessible 
collections having no direct connection 
with any class assignments—in these may 
lie the way out. 

Many young people will respond to the 
lure of books, beautifully housed and dis- 
played. It is a lure which breeds its own 
enthusiasms, which builds within the minds 
of the young the equipment to fight the 
inertia that may develop in the struggle of 
later years. But there are many more who 
cannot be left to find their way alone to 
the volumes that they want, sometimes 
without any very definite knowledge of the 
need. As long as the colleges open their 
doors to the mass and take them in, is there 
not some responsibility for giving these 
young people something and for seeing that 
they take it? For the immature and un- 
ready there may be but little hope of real 
education, but among the masses must be 
many whom it is easily possible to send out 
at the end of their term as good readers, 
able to find their way among books, with 
standards of judgment based on acquaint- 
ance with old and great books, standards 
which are flexible and may grow with time 
and need. 


An Epucator’s VIsIONn 


In 1891 at the opening of the Sage 
Library at Cornell University in Ithaca, 
Daniel Coit Gilman, then president of 
Johns Hopkins University, delivered an 
address which is singularly modern, con- 
sidering the changes in libraries since that 
time. He is considering in passing the 
popular cry for university extension and 
wishes at the same time “to consider 
whether the influence of libraries cannot be 
extended by arrangements to increase their 
efficiency.” He says: 
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Let it be understood that at certain times 
an intelligent and well read person, in the 
service of the library, is free from all other 
duties and is ready to give counsel about 
books to all who question him. Let it be a 
part of his business to study the wants of 
those who frequent that library. Let him 
have at his elbow the best catalogues, in- 
dexes, and criticisms. Let him be trained 
to such habits that he can readily find what 
he wants in a library, even when for the 
first time his attention is called to a subject. 
Let him be of a kindly disposition, patient 
with the uninformed, ready to catch the 
meaning of inquirers who have only imperfect 
modes of indicating their own wants; let his 
sympathies be broad, his intellect versatile, 
his knowledge comprehensive; he will do as 
much for the cultivation of the community 
as the editor of a newspaper, as the head of 
a school, as the pastor of a church—perhaps 
I might say as much as all three. Such 
persons are often found in public institu- 
tions. They ought to be considered as in- 
dispensable members of the library staff, the 
ushers of good books, the mediators between 
those who write and those who read. 


This, forty years ago! 
OFAN 


Radio Talks May Be Borrowed 


Turee radio talks on children’s 
reading, prepared and given by Jessie Gay 
Van Cleve, specialist in children’s litera- 
ture for the American Library Association, 
may be borrowed from A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. While the broadcasts were 
written for Oregon listeners, the contents 
could be adapted to other sections of the 
country. Subjects are: “Library Work 
with Children,” “Picture Books for Little 
Children,” and “Good Books for Older 
Children.” 

Radio talks on county library service 
and library extension, prepared and given 
by A. L. A. library extension staff mem- 
bers, are also available. 


“The Warden” 


Reprintinc of The warden, by 
Anthony Trollope, has been undertaken 
by the Pratt Institute Free Library, 
Brooklyn, New York, in order to provide 
a well-made book for the ordinary pur- 
poses of libraries, according to word 
received at A. L. A. Headquarters from 
Edward Francis Stevens, librarian. The 
price to libraries is one dollar and fifty 
cents net postpaid, ordered direct from the 
library. For general sale, the price is two 


dollars. 
OPA 


Campaigns for Books 


Boox Drives” is the title of Leads 
No. 8, a recent issue of the A. L. A. 
Publicity Committee’s mimeographed 
news-letter. Points to be considered in 
conducting drives or appeals for gifts are 
noted, including such factors as selection 
of the committee, time for the drive, safe- 
guarding the library, collecting books, and 
publicity. A detailed outline of publicity 
methods employed by the Detroit Public 
Library in a drive which brought in 15,000 
books is given. 

A copy of this issue may be obtained 
without charge from the Publicity Depart- 
ment, American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


FPN 


Birthday List Revised 


Tue list, Birthdays of contemporary 
authors, has been revised by the compiler, 
Mathilde D. Williams, Public Library of 
the District of Columbia, Washington, 
D. C., and copies may be obtained on re- 
quest from A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 























SOT DARN E 
The Training Class Is Passing 


By HAROLD F. BRIGHAM 
Librarian, Free Public Library, Louisville, Kentucky 


HE arguments which I present will 
deal with cost and economic necessity to 
prove that the training class is passing. 

In general, the training class can be con- 
sidered only a minor training agency 
which has served a few large libraries as 
a temporary and costly expedient. 

Consider the cost analysis of one out- 
standing training class, that of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, which en- 
joys the highest reputation. The libra- 
rian’s careful analysis places the total cost 
at $5,793.69 for the eight months’ course 
training fourteen carefully selected stu- 
dents, or 41 cents per hour of instruction. 
In addition the students are paid $40 a 
month as remuneration for the half time 
they work in the library. This remunera- 
tion the librarian feels is not to be charged 
as added cost but as pay for productive 
work. We contend such remuneration is 
to be charged largely as added cost, assum- 
ing that students in training are given 
varied experience in different departments 
during the training period, are necessarily 
learning as they work, and are receiving 
close supervision during a large part of this 
time. But, to be conservative, let only 
half of the remuneration be charged to 
training class costs, or $2,240, and the 
total costs would be $8,033.69, or $574 
per student for the eight months of train- 

The opening argument in a debate before the Pro- 
fessional Training Section at the Fifty-fourth Annual 


Conference of the American Library Association. 
The entire debate is published in this issue. 
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ing. This cost per student is obviously 
too nearly the cost of a nine months’ course 
in many professional library schools to be 
justifiable, especially considering the wide 
contrast in benefits received. 

For reasons of economic necessity the 
training class cannot be justified, and the 
passing of so many classes in late years is 
therefore natural and permanent. Our 
argument is squarely on this thesis, which 
is valid in the case of any local library 
using chiefly local residents and paying re- 
stricted salaries: 

a. The day is past when people without 
any higher education can aspire to the 
higher professional positions, i.e., without 
making up the deficiency through accepted 
channels. 

b. In consequence there must be a 
sharper division between clerical and pro- 
fessional work. 

c. For clerical and subprofessional 
work the profession must provide a briefer 
and more elementary and less costly form 
of training than the training class, as this 
is defined by accepted standards. 

d. For real professional work, the pro- 
fession must provide and demand real pro- 
fessional training, of recognized quality, 
that presupposes or includes a substantial 
background of higher education and that 
guarantees professional standing to both 
student and employing library. 

We would contend that a person with 
at least two years of college and no pre- 














vious training is a better investment for a 
library than a person with less education 
and a full training class course, because 
the former has a better foundation and 
more maturity and can qualify for accred- 
ited training (in a junior undergraduate 
library school). To cite a concrete ex- 
ample—Minneapolis is today definitely 
applying this principle. 


SCHEMATIC TRAINING PROGRAM 


The following schematic training pro- 
gram was drawn up by the affirmative as 
a constructive suggestion showing possible 
alternative practices designed to eliminate 
the training class. In the debate itself 
this program was not completely outlined 
for lack of time. 


1. Clerical and Subprofessional Workers 
Prerequisite: high school diploma 
Training alternatives: (a) apprentice 

class (as distinguished from training class) ; 

(b) learning by experience, with informal 

instruction. 


2. Junior Professional Workers 
Prerequisite: at least two years of college 
Training alternatives: (a) learning by 

experience, with informal instruction, di- 

rected toward some form of accredited 

training; (b) summer course in an ac- 
credited library school; (c) both (a) and 

(b). (This seems best, linking practical ex- 

perience with a short course of high 

standard.) 

Comment: Minneapolis and Pittsburgh 
follow the plan of education and experience 
directed toward library school. In Des 
Moines and Milwaukee, education and ex- 
perience are combined with an approved sum- 
mer course and directed toward library 
school. 

3. Senior Professional Workers (including 
branch librarians and department heads) 
Prerequisite: college degree, with excep- 

tions 

Training alternatives: (a) library 
school: one-year course at least (under this 
head would fall junior professional workers 
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who would go on to library school); (b) 
advancement within library on merit and 
experience. (This would apply to junior pro- 
fessional workers who would be advanced by 
virtue of proved ability, additional college 
education, and probably also additional li- 
brary training, e.g., summer school work.) 

Comment concerning smaller libraries: 
The above scheme would apply in es- 
sential respects to smaller libraries as well as 
larger, except under Part 1, admitting that 
segregation of clerical work is usually im- 
possible. Much of this work would fall to 
part-time workers, or “pages;” but full-time 
workers, who would carry clerical work 
along with professional work, would then 
come under Part 2, the provisions of which 
would apply as outlined above. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that the prerequisite might 
have to be lowered in the case of the smal- 
lest libraries. 


REBUTTAL ARGUMENTS 


In reply to the contention that discon- 
tinuance of training classes recently has 
been only a temporary depression measure, 
I would say that the depression has only 
hastened the inevitable. More training 
classes were actually discontinued be- 
fore the depression—notably Pittsburgh 
(1928), Des Moines (1929), Minneapo- 
lis (1918), Milwaukee (1920), and 
Seattle (1912)—for just the reasons we 
have advanced. 

As to the statement that the training 
class is an economic necessity to enable 
libraries to be staffed within salary sched- 
ule limitations, it is granted that no li- 
brary could afford or would want library 
school graduates in all positions, low and 
high; but what is required is a sharper 
division between the clerical and sub- 
professional work on the one hand and the 
real professional work on the other—a 
simpler kind of training for the former 
and a more professional approach to the 
latter. 
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If having too many library school grad- 
uates on the staff of a library tends to 
inflate salaries beyond the library’s prac- 
tical and sensible limit, we ask: Why 
then inflate the training offered in the 
local library beyond the practical and sen- 
sible limit necessary for beginning assist- 
ants who cannot qualify for the higher 
professional positions anyway ? 

It has been claimed as an advantage that 
the training class develops unity on the 
local staff. Unity, or uniformity, and 
mediocrity are probably the chief faults of 
the training class. It results in inbreeding 
and provincialism, which in turn render 
impossible a broad, healthy, professional 
attitude and spirit. 

Its proponents have said that the train- 
ing class aids recruiting and attracts to the 
profession many college graduates not 
able to leave home. The training class has 
in the past recruited altogether too many 
poorly qualified people, i.e., high school 
graduates who have attempted to do pro- 
fessional service for which their education 
alone would render them unfit and ineli- 
gible. If in recent years training classes 
have drawn in more candidates offering 
higher education, the candidates have 
found themselves not accepted as profes- 
sional librarians; and, if they have aspired 
to advance themselves and obtain profes- 
sional standing, they have eventually been 
forced to take their training all over again. 
The training class should therefore be 
ruled out as a recruiting agency for college 
graduates who will go to library school; 
college graduates who are unable immedi- 
ately to leave home can be groomed to 
leave home and helped financially to do so 
through periods of apprentice experience 
with salary appropriate to their individual 


qualifications, both educational and profes- 
sional. 





We have obtained impartial, objective 
testimony to warrant the statement that 
four out of every five library administra- 
tors would assert the training class is pass- 
ing. Twenty-three letters of inquiry were 
sent to as many outstanding library ad- 
ministrators and library educators, with- 
out divulging the opinion of the inquirer. 
Twenty-two replies were received, seven- 
teen of which definitely supported our side 
of the question. These replies included 
the following names: Harrison W. Craver, 
Ralph Munn, C. C. Williamson, Mal- 
colm G. Wyer, Adam Strohm, Carl B. 
Roden, Matthew Dudgeon, Gratia Coun- 
tryman, Judson T. Jennings, Beatrice 
Winser, Tommie D. Barker, and Jennie 
M. Flexner. 


Arguments prepared by the affirmative to 
answer various negative contentions, but not 
specifically presented in the debate, were as 
follows: 

Nec.: Emphasis should be on native abil- 
ity and practical education, rather than on 
technical training. A six months’ course will 
give the necessary rudiments. 

Arr.: Training class offers nothing to 
attract or to do justice to people of high na- 
tive ability and good education. If such 
people take such training both they and the 
library are being fooled: they have no pro- 
fessional standing and no good future pros- 
pects, and the library will suffer from in- 
breeding and provincialism. Someone has 
said we need “not merely native ability, but 
more skilled intelligence.” 

Nec.: The training class is an economical 
method of securing trained workers for the 
local library. Revival will therefore be an 
economic necessity. 

Arr.: A training class, as defined for this 
debate, is not economical. It is costly, as 
we have demonstrated in the case of Balti- 
more, and the cost is altogether out of pro- 
portion to the benefits obtained by either the 
library or the students. Economic necessity 
we have shown to be a primary proof that 
the training class is passing. 
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Nec.: The training class serves as a logi- 
cal stop-gap between the undergraduate li- 
brary school and the apprentice class and 
summer school. 

Arr.: The training class has pretended to 
offer too nearly the equivalent in curriculum 
of the one-year library school, without the 
capacity to make good the pretense and 
without giving its students any professional 
future outside the local library. It is there- 
fore a false stop-gap, not a logical or justi- 
fiable one. (See “Regional Library Train- 
ing Courses,” by Charles E. Rush, in Library 
Journal, August, 1925, pp. 641-42.) 

Nec.: Isolated cities, such as El Paso, 
and isolated regions, as in some parts of the 
west and Canada, need training classes. 

Arr.: This argument may have held be- 
fore the war, but does not hold any longer, 
with the increasing number of high grade 
library schools and their distribution geo- 
graphically to serve the entire country. The 
cost of good training does not vary greatly 
in different schools throughout the country, 
and a little extra travel expense would not 


deter a candidate of promise and serious 
purpose from taking training five hundred 
miles away from home instead of fifty miles. 
Real professional training is a major invest- 
ment for a life work, and three hundred dol- 
lars more or less in the cost would not be 
the ultimate deciding factor. 

Nec.: High training standards have re- 
sulted in making no training available to the 
subprofessional group and junior professional 
grades of assistants, most of whom do not 
have college degrees, if any college education. 

Arr.: This goes to the heart of the affirm- 
ative argument: Assistants in the lowest 
grades of service who are not timber for 
advancement to higher (professional) 
grades, do not need a six or eight months’ 
course of near-library school content, and 
it is a poor economy to give it to them. A 
simple apprentice course is sufficient for 
them. Assistants who are timber for ad- 
vancement need and deserve something better 
than a training class course, and the library 
is under obligation to help them get it both 
for its own sake and for theirs. 


The Training Class Is Not Passing, 


By CLARENCE EDGAR SHERMAN 
Librarian, Public Library, Providence, Rhode Island 


HIS is not the first time that the 
library training class has been analyzed 
under the microscope of professional 
scrutiny. Conscientious chief librarians 
in whose libraries classes have been estab- 
lished have often, through modesty, ex- 
pressed their doubts as to the wisdom of 
this method of preparing personnel for 
public library service, especially in smaller 
libraries where the executive and some de- 
partment heads must participate as in- 
structors, whether or not they are well 
qualified for teaching. 

Then, there has been the opposition of 


some members of our national library as- 
sociation who have been afflicted with 
what might be called an “ultra- 
professional complex.” They have been 
disturbed by what they believe to be the 
insidious influence of the training class as 
an element for breaking down professional 
standards and for keeping library salaries 
at a low level. Right or wrong in the 
correctness of their mental processes, these 
opponents have been entirely honest in 
their motives. 

And now another stage director pushes 
the training class into the glare of the 
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footlights. 
this time. 


It is the Economic Depression 
For reports have been coming 
in during the past year announcing the 
cessation of training class activities in 
many public libraries both large and small. 
And this news—for the librarians whose 
opinions as to the success and efficacy of 
the training class have been recorded 
among the negative votes—this, for them, 
completes the indictment of the training 
class. 


DISCONTINUANCE Is TEMPORARY 


However, it should be remembered that 
in many public libraries the stopping of 
the training class program has been in the 
nature of a temporary suspension rather 
than permanent discontinuance. And this 
action is not difficult to understand. For 
in any library whose appropriation has re- 
ceived a severe cut, it is obvious that the 
wise executive, in order to balance his 
budget, will sacrifice his training class in 
order to preserve more essential service ele- 
ments—regular hours of opening, book 
purchase, binding, pay rolls, etc. It would 
appear from an examination of training 
class figures that there are two ways of 
operating a training class: (1) conserva- 
tively and (2) rather extravagantly. In 
the latter instance, there is, of course, a 
substantial saving when the class is sus- 
pended. 

Moreover, in a period of economic dis- 
tress with its potent effects upon restricted 
growth in new agencies and additional per- 
sonnel, coupled with the tendency toward 
a reduction in resignations on the part of 
the existing staff, all of these factors com- 
bine to make the normal increase in new 
assistance heretofore provided annually, in 
part by our training classes, not only un- 
necessary, but greatly to be avoided at this 
time. For we can have no desire to add 


to the overproduction situation in the li- 
brary personnel market, knowing as we 
do that perhaps as many as two thousand 
librarians will be unemployed by mid-June 
of this year, when the 1932 crop of library 
school graduates appears on the American 
scene. 

In speaking on the negative side of this 
discussion, I want to stress as strongly as 
I am able the vital importance of personnel 
in public library service and especially the 
influence of personnel turnover in public 
library administration; also the relation 
of the products of our training classes 
thereto. 

When searching for a means of evalua- 
tion, we frequently compare librarianship 
with the teaching profession. If such a 
comparison has any validity, it must at 
once be apparent that turnover in public 
library personnel is a much more serious 
matter than personnel changes in the pub- 
lic schools. For, while the competent 
teacher is able immediately to take up her 
duties in the schools of one city after 
leaving another, with little or no loss in 
momentum, due to the standardization in 
instructional methods, textbooks, etc., this 
is not true in the case of the public library 
assistant. For not only do methods of 
operating different libraries vary, in such 
matters as the classification system, cata- 
loging routine, and rules governing the 
issue of books—but such factors as the 
variation in the character and the com- 
pleteness of the library’s book stock, both 
reference and circulating, loom large in 
this consideration. 

Then, too, we cannot overlook the im- 
portance of what we call local character- 
istics and interests—those qualities that 
differentiate an old New England residen- 
tial community, for example, from a 
young, hustling, bustling, industrial city 
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of the middle western United States. 

A knowledge of and acquaintance with 
these variable qualities comes best from 
long association with them. The stranger 
within the gates, the imported library as- 
sistant, until she has established a founda- 
tion of familiarity with them, is something 
of a handicap, especially in any of the 
library’s service departments, which, by 
the way, utilize 80 per cent or more of the 
staff of most public libraries. She is not 
to be trusted when fine distinctions must 
be made in matters of local history, local 
resources, local interests, local tastes, and 
local prejudices. 

It is for such reasons as these that not 
a few of us still have faith in the purpose, 
program, and performance of the local li- 
brary training class. 

In the discussion of the value of the 
training class, we are forced into a consid- 
eration of the library school graduate and 
her qualities. After fifteen years’ experi- 
ence in public libraries employing both 
library school and training class personnel, 
I would say, without the slightest hesita- 
tion, that during the first year or two of 
service, the well equipped training class 
graduate is of more value to the library 
than the well instructed but inexperienced 
library school graduate. After that period 
of orientation, the library school product 
will probably pass the other by leaps and 
bounds, but not until then. 

The chief advantages of producing 
trained assistance on the premises of the 
library that is to employ it are: 

First, in the selection of candidates. 
They are picked at close range, not via a 
letter of application or recommendation, 
accompanied by a flattering photograph, 
plus a five-minute personality check-up be- 
tween trains. But more than this, each 
applicant for admission is measured ac- 


cording to the library’s own standards, 
which, in days of stifling uniformity in 
almost everything, is a precious privilege 
worth fighting for. 

Second, the training class itself. Again 
there is specific and direct action in favor 
of the library concerned. Variations of 
technique—classification and the rest— 
these the class members are drilled in 
especially, and they are consequently com- 
petent for immediate service as substitutes 
while waiting for staff vacancies to occur. 

In the training process, the student is 
made to feel that he is part of the library’s 
work and a potential part of the staff it- 
self. Theoretical lectures and practical 
instruction, supplemented by supervision 
directed toward essential work that can be 
seen in operation, promote an understand- 
ing and an attitude much to be desired in 
library personnel. 


Crass MemBerR BECOMES VERSATILE 


The training class member, constantly 
applying instruction and seeing it in action, 
is equipped to serve in most of the divisions 
of the library’s organization under depart- 
ment heads and branch librarians who are 
familiar with her strength and her weak- 
ness. This factor is a great boon in pro- 
viding substitute assistance for the summer 
vacations, to stop gaps due to illness, and 
to meet peak-hour pressure, before there 
are permanent vacancies to be filled. 

In favor of training class principles and 
practices, it should be recalled that the 
ideal educational process is not mass in- 
struction, at arm’s length so far as direct 
application is concerned. In spite of its 
many virtues, qualities that our profession 
sorely needs in even greater abundance, the 
American library school does not neces- 
sarily afford an ideal instructional method, 
any more than does the mass public school 
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or mass university. The library school is 
a very useful instrument by which a goal 
may be reached, an instrument character- 
ized by many generalities and some impor- 
tant principles, rather than by practices 
that are immediately applicable to the li- 
brary most interested in them. 

The library school prepares for a career. 
It is too much to expect that it may also 
prepare simultaneously for a particular 
task under a set of conditions in part un- 
known by either the teacher or the taught. 


PREPARES FOR SPECIFIC TASKS 


On the other hand, the training class 
is direct, preparing for a specific and es- 
tablished set of known tasks, and, while 
less broad in influence and not so valuable 
in professional attainment, it must be re- 
garded by a library itself, selfishly if you 
will call it so, as distinctly pertinent to 
many of its personnel problems. 

One of the strongest statements in favor 
of the training class ever uttered was ex- 
pressed by that great pioneer and free 
thinker, John Cotton Dana, when he said: 

“T am convinced that there is no educa- 
tion equal to opportunity plus enthusiasm 
plus sympathetic fellowship plus associa- 
tion with one’s instructors not as teachers 
but as co-workers.” 

All these elements are possible in a well 
organized training class and may be found 
in many of them. All cannot be present 
in a library school which is only theoreti- 
cally related to the work that is later to 
be done by the students of the school. The 
fact that library school graduates ulti- 
mately do become vital forces and leaders 
not only in their respective libraries but in 
the profession at large is due to factors 
which I recognize but need not discuss. 

I would, therefore, press home as hard 
as I can this point—that neither is the 


library school the natural door through 
which all the personnel to perform a li- 
brary’s work must enter and exit, nor 
should it ever be the only means of ap- 
proach to librarianship. There always 
ought to be a way for the young woman of 
evident ability, interest, and personality, 
who is unable at present to enter a library 
school. Though a devoted advocate of li- 
brary school training for carefully selected 
and highly qualified young women and 
men, I hope that I shall never forget that 
one of the best qualified “bookmen’”’ I ever 
knew among librarians was the graduate 
of no library school, though they existed 
in her day. Not only did she know books 
and their value as tools, but she was a most 
competent bridge between books and po- 
tential readers. Had library school been 
the only highway to travel, one prominent 
library would never have had the services 
of one of its greatest library assistants. 
Looking at the matter from another 
angle, we should not forget that the train- 
ing class is an excellent experiment station 
or testing ground where especially fit per- 
sonnel may find themselves before going on 
to leadership via library school, a few years 
later. Immediate admission to library 
school from college has never been an as- 
surance of fitness for librarianship. 
While it may be a rather unimportant 
point, I cannot refrain from adding an- 
other faggot to the fire of this phase of 
the discussion. Interfering though it does 
with the established traditions surrounding 
a librarian’s duties, participation in the 
training class program gives the members 
of the library staff a professional stimulus 
and tonic whose worth is not to be over- 
looked. Moreover, the library itself, with 
its methods annually under observation 
and explanation, can never become stag- 
nant, but rather finds itself refreshed and 
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expanding through the presence of its 
training class. 

To prepare the student for a career in 
an undesignated library with as yet unde- 
termined organization and equipment and 
uncertain duties, and most assuredly to pre- 
pare him as a candidate for leadership in 
that library, rather than as a routine as- 
sistant—such are the objectives of train- 
ing in a library school. 

To provide a selected number of assist- 
ants with the necessary ability to perform 
certain tasks required for the work of a 
designated library, these assistants, with 
further experience plus the proper educa- 
tional and professional aptitudes, to have 
the opportunity to emerge to a place of 
responsibility—but this always a minor, 
not a major consideration—these, in brief, 
are the objectives of a training class. 

Without question, the products of both 
processes are needed in a well organized 
staff. But I submit that the training class 
graduates, whose work comprises the 
greater part of a public library’s routine, 
are of such importance that they cannot 
be disregarded. 

Opponents of the training class tell us 
that there are serious disadvantages to 
this program of introducing less profes- 
sionally trained personnel. I have already 
referred to them, but will repeat and offer 
a reply. 

It is contended that the training class 
retards the improving quality of the li- 
brary’s service. Does it? If so, what of 
the retarding effects of a steady flow of 
imported personnel unfamiliar with the 
library’s organization, service, and clien- 
tele and, as many executives know, “‘foot- 
loose and fancy-free” so far as extended 
tenure may be expected. 

Our opponents also hold that the train- 
ing class retards the progress of profes- 


sional standards, by setting up and per- 
petuating a competition with library 
school graduates, and incidentally tends 
to lower salaries. 


ALL-LiIBRARY-SCHOOL STAFF Not IDEAL 


If a staff composed entirely of library 
school graduates is perfection in personnel 
organization, then the training class does 
retard progress. But, I, for one, believe 
that if an all-library-school staff could 
be financed, it would not be the ideal staff. 
Perfection in staff organization should in- 
clude both library school and training 
class graduates, for each has a distinctly 
different contribution to make toward the 
library’s work. 

As to the lowering of salaries, let it be 
said here that a fairly large part of the 
duties of public library assistants is not 
worth the salary rate that a library school 
graduate expects and should receive. 
Moreover, a training class graduate will 
perform those duties with satisfaction to 
the library and herself and often for a 
great many years. On the contrary, the 
library school assistant wants, and ought 
to have, expanding responsibilities, tasks 
that continue to challenge her superior 
training and her native ability. 

As to the promotion of adequate sala- 
ries, there is little to be expected from the 
dropping of training classes. Their elim- 
ination will not be automatically fol- 
lowed by appropriation increases sufficient 
to introduce an all-library-school staff. 
Adequate salaries in public libraries will be 
available and paid only when the libraries 
have sufficiently impressed the electorate 
and its governmental representatives with 
the force of the essential value of libraries 
to those whom they exist to serve. Any 
other route to professional salary success 
is artificial and unstable. 
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Professional progress! It appears to 
me that the opponents of the training 
class, when they raise this point, lose sight 
of a principle that is of greater vitality, 
even if flavored with less idealism. I refer 
to the principle of institutional expediency. 
It is a pleasant diversion to discuss matters 
like professional progress. All professions 
and many crafts find pleasure in wan- 
dering through its alluring fields and 
meadows. But we public librarians—I am 
thinking particularly of the chief execu- 
tives—we must recall the conditions that 
control our positions and our responsibili- 
ties. We are not like practicing physicians 
and consulting lawyers. They may discuss 
professional progress with complete free- 
dom. But we serve through and only be- 
cause of an institution—the public library 
that employs us. We are not free lances. 
Our first duty is to the library that en- 
gages our services and pays our salaries. 
If devotion to so called professional ideals 
collides with that obligation, then we must 
surrender either the professional ideal or 
the positions that we occupy. 

There is work to be done. We have 
been chosen to see that it is done. If the 
training class helps us to carry out our 
responsibilities and helps us effectively, it 
hardly behooves us to criticize its uSe on 
purely professional grounds. 
apologia. 

The subject of this debate reads: Is 
the library training class passing? 

Instead of answering at once, I might 
first ask, “Is the library school passing?” 
The reply would be “Yes, passing through 
a self-searching experience, but only be- 
cause the law of supply and demand re- 
quires it.” 

Is the training class passing? “Yes, for 
quite the same reason, with the added 
pressure from the balanced budget. But 


It needs no 


the training class offers a flexibility of con- 
trol and readjustment to changing condi- 
tions, to a degree, and its present, though 
indefinite, is by no means a prophecy of a 
doubtful future.” 

Most assuredly the library training class 
is not on its way to bibliothecal oblivion. 
It may be passing, but it is not passing out. 

Indeed, it shall not pass, for the very 
simple reason that we cannot, for any long 
period in normal times, get along on pres- 
ent standards of organization, service, and 
financial support, to say nothing of im- 
proving those conditions, unless the train- 
ing class goes on with us. The only 
alternative is some program of personnel 
production not yet tried or mentioned 
here today. 


Concluding the Debate 


Marcie M. Hew, librarian of the 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
Library at Bowling Green, supported Mr. 
Brigham’s view that “The Training Class 
Is Passing.”’ She said in part: 


“We have no quarrel to pick with the 
training class. It has given an honorable 
service. It has served an immediate need 
and served it fairly well. But we quote 
from a recent letter from Mr. Craver to 
Mr. Brigham: ‘The training class is a 
thing of the past. Let us now put it 
away with gas lighting and handwritten 
cards, as a device we once used for lack 
of something better.’ 

“The very evident disadvantages of the 
training class have been these: 


“1, The cost of operating a training class 
is high. Generally the library counts in 
the cost only the salary of the instructor and 
does not reckon on the time of the staff 
members who lecture, instruct, or supervise 
on the job. 
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“2. The training class has developed a 
‘spurious class’ of workers who are neither 
fish nor fowl. They are too good for mere 
clerical work and not good enough for pro- 
fessional positions. Library school gradu- 
ates are now available, so there seems no 
longer a need for this class of workers. 

“3. A training class leads to serious in- 
breeding, because few library school grad- 
uates from the outside will be employed. 
The higher the standards of the training 
class, the greater will be the inbreeding. 

“4. The training class of six or eight 
months is a waste of time for the students. 
Those who do not go on for further train- 
ing receive no professional standing for such 
a course. And those who do go on to library 
school afterward waste time in repeating 
much of their work. 

“s. Another disadvantage of the train- 
ing class is that no standards for accredi- 
tation, i.c., for accrediting content and 
quality of courses, have been reached. The 
courses given in the different libraries vary 
materially in their details. Certain mini- 
mum standards have been set up by the 
Board of Education for Librarianship for 
the guidance of the directors, but that is all. 

“6. The training class has lowered the 
efficiency and the standard of professional 
work locally. Where students from the 
training class have been elevated to head 
the departments of the library and the 
branches, on the basis of seniority generally, 
the library has given its professional posi- 
tions in most cases to subprofessional 
workers. 

“7. The training class has been bad for 
the library profession generally. We de- 
sire to maintain professional standards and 
professional rating such as are maintained 
in the fields of medicine, law, and teaching. 

“8. The training class established in large 
or medium sized libraries has given little or 
no help to the small library. The summer 
school and the institute of shorter duration 
have come into existence because of the need 
of training workers for the small library. 


“These are believed to outweigh any 
traditional arguments in favor of the 
training class.” 








Miss REESE’s VIEWS 


Rena Reese, assistant to the librarian 
of the Public Library in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
joined with Mr. Sherman in upholding 
the negative side of the question. She 
opened her remarks by saying: 

“The training class movement was the 
result of a well defined need and a noble 
desire to improve library service. Now, 
shall it be brushed aside and talked out 
of all that its leaders have gained? 
Would the library schools submit to being 
argued out of existence? Why should 
they not suspend for a year if they have 
a surplus of unemployed graduates?” 

She then submitted and developed the 
points here briefly given: 


“1. Does the need for the training class 
still exist? Yes, if we are going to main- 
tain our former idea that there are ideals 
of service and not lapse back to the political 
appointee, the person who needs a job, and 
the generally undesirable. 

“2. Shall all professional positions be 
filled by library school graduates? Such a 
plan is not practical for two reasons: First, 
no library today can afford to pay salaries 
commensurate with the investment in educa- 
tion and training; second, the library school 
graduate wants executive duties, responsi- 
bility, and opportunity for leadership, and is 
either unwilling or unhappy in doing that 
great mass of work, to be done in every 
library, which requires intelligence, some 
education, and the moderate amount of 
training which a class seems to supply. 

“3. Organizing training classes, setting 
standards of education, holding entrance ex- 
aminations, and offering a definite course 
of training, professional standing, and op- 
portunity for advancement, as well as the 
tangible reward of better salaries, encour- 
age the higher type of young woman to ap- 
ply for entrance to the staff. 

“4. Every city today includes in its popu- 
lation a sufficient number of desirable 
young women to train for its professional 
group. Many wish to enter the library pro- 
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fession. They have native ability, educa- 
tion, personality, and ambition; and the 
general tax-paying public, as well as library 
boards, expect to have most of the library 
work done by local young women. Fur- 
thermore, many of these, for various per- 
sonal reasons, cannot leave home to attend 
a library school. 

“s. If I had my way, and it were pos- 
sible, I would not have an untrained person 
on the staff of a library, except the ste- 
nographers, typists, and mechanical workers; 
and, for that matter, they would be trained 
in their own lines. We presuppose 
that the library school graduate has li- 
brary spirit, but the training class graduate 
will have it also if properly instructed and 
inspired. 

“6. In a training class, while all do not 
excel in every process, at the same time 
there is no one absolutely ignorant of any 
one process. During a period of epidemic 
illness, for example, a worker trained in but 
one department is of no value in another. 
Too little emphasis has been placed on the 
economic and administrative advantages 
of the training class employee with his or 
her broader knowledge and more adaptable 
mind. 

“>. A training class, with a few years of 
practical experience required of its grad- 
uates, is one of the best agencies for the 
selection of library school students. 

“8. Do we still have ideals? Yes, in 
spite of the machine age, mass production, 
and self-interest. The fine traditions of 
our predecessors, their love of books, schol- 
arship, and desire for real library service 
still persist and still attract to the library 
group. Maintenance of the training class, 
with scholarship and training, rather than 
political and personal preferment, as the 
bases of selection, is the best method of pre- 
serving these ideals. 

“9. There is no doubt that we are living 
in a period of economic uncertainty, but 
we must believe that it is temporary. We 
might revert to some of our pre-war 
methods. Why can we not again offer train- 
ing class pupils free instruction, supplies, and 
textbooks, but no remuneration—or at least 
only enough to pay for car-fare and an 
occasional pair of shoes? 





“The abandonment of a training class 
for a year or two is no indication that 
the idea is poor, or that classes will not 
be resumed. If we do not resume our train- 
ing classes, we will take away the trained, 
competent, basic supply of every large li- 
brary in the country. 

“ro. Granted that, at present, we can- 
not use the numbers that we have in the 
immediate past, is it not both practicable 
and possible to maintain the training class 
idea with smaller classes? Even lessened 
numbers would keep alive the standards and 
traditions of the library, so that it could 
emerge from this sad state we are in with 
much of its old spirit. 

“11. One of the most serious phases of 
the abandonment of the training class is 
the loss of the instructor. There are but 
few of them in the country—professional 
trainers actually on the firing line. So let 
us lose neither our classes nor our teachers, 
except as a last resort, and even then under 
protest.” 


The vote of the audience, taken after 
the debate, revealed that about two-thirds 
of those present believed that the training 
class is passing. 

data \ 


Not Related 


Arrenrtion of A. L. A. members is 
called to the fact that the Society for 
Adult Education has no connection with 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, with which the American Library 
Association has coéperated since its organ- 
ization. Activities of the society’s sales- 
men have raised the question as to relation 
between the two organizations. 


INA 
Notice to Binders 
Pacrnation of the Bulletin, it will 
be noted, includes the covers because of 


personnel and other information which 
librarians may wish to keep for reference. 
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SEALS 
Meeting the Library Crisis 


By CURTIS L. HARRINGTON 


Executive Secretary, Association for Progress through Libraries 


HE Association for Progress through 
Libraries, recently formed, is now organ- 
izing a national Emergency Library 
Council composed of prominent men and 
women interested in social progress, to im- 
press upon the country the importance of 
maintaining adequate library service. 
The personnel of the council is to be an- 
nounced early in the new year. Obviously 
only an awakened public opinion can de- 
fend the libraries against further encroach- 
ments. A more general realization of the 
value of the library to the community, and 
its importance nationally as an educational 
force, is needed. Librarians have done 
valiant work in the past two years to- 
ward this end, but the active support of 
leaders outside the library field should be 
enlisted to aid them. Our association has 
embarked upon a campaign to bring this 
about. 

Acting in close collaboration with the 
American Library Association and with 
allied groups, such as the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, Association of 
American Colleges, National Municipal 
League, and National Association of Book 
Publishers, we will endeavor to focus pub- 
lic attention upon the library crisis and the 
social dangers inherent in the situation. 

The clamor for economy in government 
is based on a sound premise, but it is false 
economy to cripple institutions which have 
built themselves so solidly into the life of 
our cities and have become, through the 
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county library system, a vital force in rural 
life as well. 

Citizens’ committees, similar to those 
already organized in a few cities and states 
(see the November, 1932, number of Li- 
brary Extension News, issued by the 
A. L. A. Library Extension Board), 
should be formed wherever further cuts in 
appropriations are threatened. We are 
suggesting that these committees be called 
Emergency Library Councils. They will 
receive propaganda and suggestions for 
publicity from the national council. 

Writers in all parts of the country have 
promised their aid in presenting the facts 
about the enormously increased demand for 
library service during the depression, in 
articles in newspapers, magazines, and 
organization bulletins. Several authors 
who syndicate weekly articles are planning 
to use human interest stories from libra- 
rians to show how essential in times like 
these the service of the libraries is—their 
life-saving recreational and social function. 
Our publicity committee would welcome 
the assistance of librarians in gathering 
material for use in these articles. 

It is our hope that librarians will call 
upon our association for assistance in pre- 
senting their case to the people. A leaflet 
outlining a plan for forming local Emer- 
gency Library Councils will be sent on re- 
quest. The address of the Association for 
Progress through Libraries is Suite 1040, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Among, School Librarians 


By MARY RANDELL BACON 


Member, School Libraries Section 


Mrnoxen P. HARRINGTON, 


chairman of the School Libraries Section 
for the coming year, is hard at work 
formulating plans for 1933, particularly 
in regard to the program for the Fifty- 
fifth Annual Conference of the A. L. A., 
to be held in Chicago next October. 
Some excellent speakers will be available 
for the sessions of the section, which will 
include, besides the group meetings, a 
general session, business meeting, joint 
meeting with the Section for Library 
Work with Children, and a dinner meet- 
ing. 

Anna Clark Kennedy, vice chairman of 
the Executive Board of the section, will 
be responsible for the group meetings. 
Because the conference comes at the time 
of the Century of Progress Exposition, 
several group combinations are contem- 
plated, making fewer meetings in all and 
thus leaving more time for attendance at 
the fair. 

Miss Harrington reports the appoint- 
ment of the following committee chair- 
men: Book Committee, Jean Carolyn 
Roos, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Rural School Libraries Committee, Elsa 
R. Berner, Los Angeles County Free 
Library, Los Angeles, California; Pro- 
fessional Training Committee, Charles H. 
Stone, Woman’s College Library, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro; 
Membership Committee, Maud Minster, 
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Senior High School Library, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 


PUBLICATIONS OF SCHOOL GROUPS 


Many school library units—city, district, 
state—print regularly, for the benefit of 
their own membership, bulletins and news 
sheets which contain outstanding material. 
A mere mention of some of these publica- 
tions in recent numbers of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin and the Wilson Bulletin has 
brought in many requests for their source, 
price, availability, etc. It has been difficult 
to answer these requests adequately for 
the reason that in many cases no provision 
has been made for distribution outside of 
the regular membership, so that there must 
be much correspondence within the group 
before a decision may be acted upon. 
Then, too, the editorship of these publica- 
tions passes at intervals from one member 
to another, making mailing addresses 
most undependable. 

The News Letter of the Pennsylvania 
Council of School Libraries may be 
ordered from Mary Anderson, Central 
High School, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
Three cents for postage should be inclosed 
with requests for back numbers. ‘The 
regular subscription price for the four 
numbers is one dollar a year. 

Because of the excellent articles con- 
tained in these group bulletins, would it 
not be worth while to print in the A. L. A. 
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Bulletin an annual list of continua- 
tions issued by school library units? This 
list should contain full bibliographical 


. information with descriptive notes. Will 


not each of you who is in charge of a 
school library publication send to the Edi- 
torial Committee of the School Libraries 
Section the following information: 


1. Name and address of the person respon- 
sible for the distribution of the continuation. 
Sometimes there seems to be an editor or 
publicity chairman; sometimes the president 
or secretary of the group is apparently the 
one in charge of publicity. Please indicate 
title of the one responsible. It would help 
also to know at what time of the year a new 
editor will take charge. 

2. Is the publication printed in such 
quantity that outside requests for it may 
be filled? Even if it is available only to 
members of the group, its name should be 
entered on a list like that contemplated. 

3. What is the price of a general sub- 
scription? Of single numbers? Of back 
copies? 

Please send replies to the above ques- 
tions before March 1 to the writer at the 
North Central High School Library, 
Spokane, Washington. Receipt of copies 
of those publications which are not already 
received regularly will be appreciated. 


Your Wor.p 


Speaking of school library publications, 
the September number of the Newark 
(N. J.) Library Letter is well worth 
publicity. Its subject is “Your World; 
What Will You Do with It?” The 


explanatory note reads: 


From many timely publications, we have 
selected a few to challenge the opinions of 
young people. Let opposing leaders in 
thought speak for themselves. Here is 
Today with its infinite possibilities, good and 
evil. What will we make of Tomorrow? 


The annotated list that follows, though 


compiled for young people in the latter 
’teens, is a challenge to intelligent readers 
of all ages. 

The Library Letter, edited by the 
School Department of the Newark 
(N. J.) Public Library, is issued monthly 
except July and August. The subscrip- 
tion price is fifty cents. Back numbers 
and single copies are ten cents each. This 
publication may be ordered in larger 
quantities with your school or library 
imprint. Prices for this service will be 
sent upon request. 


A REMINDER 


Please do not forget that the School 
Libraries Section includes elementary and 
normal school libraries! Practically all 
of the publicity material sent to the Edi- 


‘torial Committee to date has reference to 


junior and senior high schools. Do let 
the library world find out through the 
section’s special pages how other types of 
school libraries are functioning. 


FINAN 
Members, Attention! 


Wut A. L. A. members please 
notify headquarters, not the post office, 
of changes of address? The post office 
will not forward a Bulletin without addi- 
tional postage from the person to whom 
it is addressed. Every time the post office 
notifies the A. L. A. of a change of 
address, it charges the Association two 
cents. 

GIN IR, 


Thrift Week 


N arionat Turirr Werk is to be 
observed this year January 17 to 23. For 
further information address the National 
Thrift Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 








PPE 
Miss Addams to Address Conference 


Mrs JANE ADDAMS, whose 


comment on the value of libraries, written 
especially for the Bulletin, appears in place 
of a frontispiece in this issue, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak at a general 
session of the Fifty-fifth Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Library Association 
to be held in Chicago, October 16 to 21, 
1933. 

Internationally known and revered for 
her work at Hull-House, Chicago, and for 
her activities as president of the Woman’s 
International League for Peace, Miss Ad- 
dams shared with Nicholas Murray Butler 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1931 and re- 
ceived the Bryn Mawr Achievement 
Award the same year. She also headed 
a list of “America’s Twelve Greatest 
Women,” in a series of articles published 
in Good Housekeeping two years ago, 
and has recently been chosen in a contest 
conducted by the National Council of 
Women as one of twelve outstanding 
American women leaders, who have made 
major contributions to civilization. 

Ten colleges and universities have 
honored her with degrees. Presenting her 
to the president of the University of Chi- 
cago for the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws, Miss Edith Abbott, dean of the 
Graduate School of Social Service Admin- 
istration, said in part: 


She and her Hull-House associates worked 
successfully for the abolition of the sweating 
system, for protective legislation for work- 
ing women, for the abolition of child labor, 
for the improvement of housing conditions, 
for the founding of the first juvenile court 
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From “Twenty. Years at Hull-House” 


HULL-HOUSE 


in the world, for the establishment of the 
first system of mothers’ pensions, for the 
political equality of women, for trade union- 
ism and industrial democracy, for justice and 
fair treatment for the immigrant and the 
Negro, for peace and international good-will 
—these are some of the great causes to 
which she has devoted her life. 


Miss Addams is at present actively 
working to secure old age pensions in IlIli- 
nois. 

The struggle, humor, and pathos in- 
volved in this record of achievement are 
modestly but inspiringly described in 
Twenty years at Hull-House and The 
second twenty years at Hull-House, two 
volumes widely known and treasured. 
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SEPAeee 
Junior Members Make Study 


ILDRED C. CLAPP, secretary 
of the Junior Members Round Table, 
announces that an intensive study of 
present library school training is under 
way by the Junior Members Round 
Table, a group of younger members of 
the American Library Association. A 
preliminary report was discussed at their 
meeting at the New Orleans conference 
in April. A more exhaustive discussion 
based upon more representative schools 
will be presented at the next meeting in 
Chicago in October, 1933. 

When asked for lists of their graduates 
and their catalogs, directors of library 
schools have been most helpful. The fol- 
lowing comments illustrate the general 
feeling of codperation which prevails: 


“I certainly am much interested in the 
organization and trust much good will come 
from it.” 

“TI consider that you folks constitute a 
most important group, as you will be inject- 
ing new life and spirit into some of the 
functionings of the American Library 
Association.” 

“We will indeed be interested to have 
the benefit of the criticisms, destructive as 
well as constructive, of present library 
school training.” 


In an attempt to obtain first-hand opin- 
ions of recent graduates, the questionnaire 
given below has been formulated. It will 
be sent some recent graduates, but it is 
impossible to reach all. It would there- 
fore be much appreciated if those who 
read this letter and come within that 
category would consider this copy as their 
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own, answer the questions, and send the 
reply to Miss Clapp. 
Comments will be welcomed. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
Name Age 
Library Position 


Other library positions held 
College and years in which academic and 
library training was received 


1. From your experience as a fellow 
student, what qualifications in education, 
training, and temperament should library 
students possess for progressive class work? 
How should the aptitude of a prospective 
library school student be determined? 

2. In your library school, what qualities 
in the faculty were most conspicuous, and 
in what way did their experience affect 
their teaching? 

3- In what way could your library course 
be described for the relative stress laid 
upon broad principles, technical detail, the 
relation of details to library work as a 
whole, quality or quantity of work, develop- 
ment of initiative, or adherence to tradi- 
tion? 

4. How does question 3 apply to specific 
courses: cataloging and classification, ref- 
erence bibliography, administration, book 
selection? 

5. What courses were optional? Which 
ones do you consider were unnecessary? 

6. Did your practice work satisfactorily 
supplement your library training? 

7. In a questionnaire for library school 
directors on their development of library 
school training, what questions would you 
like to see included? 


Miss Clapp’s address is Business Branch 
of the Public Library, 34 Commerce 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Carnegie Gifts to Libraries in 1931-32 


Cher totaling $873,000 were made 


in support of library interests both here 
and abroad during 1931-32 by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, according 
to the recent report of the president, Fred- 
erick P. Keppel. As has already been an- 
nounced in the Bulletin, the corporation 
also committed itself to adding the sum of 
$1,000,000 to the permanent endowment 
of the American Library Association, one- 
half of the amount being available during 
the present fiscal year of the corporation. 

In an active campaign for the enrich- 
ment of undergraduate college libraries in 
the United States, 108 institutions have 
been visited, and appropriations reaching 
a total of more than $1,500,000, divided 
among 85 colleges, have been recom- 
mended by the Advisory Group on College 
Libraries and voted by the corporation. 
William Warner Bishop, Andrew Keogh, 
Carl H. Milam, and Louis Round Wilson 
have served as members of the advisory 
group, together with Frank Aydelotte, 
president of Swarthmore College; Miss 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard 
College; Miss Meta Glass, president of 
Sweet Briar College; Herbert E. Hawkes, 
dean of Columbia College; Robert L. 
Kelly, executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges; William M. 
Lewis, president of Lafayette College; 
Miss Amy L. Reed, professor of English, 
Vassar College; and Ernest H. Wilkins, 
president of Oberlin College. The group 
also consulted with William M. Randall, 
associate professor in the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago; Charles B. 
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Shaw, librarian of Swarthmore College; 
and Douglas Waples, representing the 
Committee on College Libraries of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

A study of academic libraries in the 
Dominion of Canada has been completed, 
and the recommendations of the advisory 
group are ready for consideration. The 
study was made with the assistance of 
George H. Locke, librarian of the Public 
Library, Toronto, Ontario; F. W. Patter- 
son, president of Acadia University, Wolf- 
ville, Nova Scotia; Fred Landon, librarian 
of the University of Western Ontario, 
London; and Mr. Bishop. Progress has 
also been made toward the improvement of 
college libraries in New Zealand. In addi- 
tion, support has been given to certain 
experimental programs in the United 
States designed to throw light upon new 
possibilities of service by the librarian, 
to both the teacher and research worker. 

Recent appropriations by the Louisiana 
Legislature, of special significance, Dr. 
Keppel points out, in view of the unprece- 
dented number of other demands, com- 
plete the regional program undertaken in 
1925, and furnish one more example of a 
public enterprise first financed wholly by 
foundation funds and now taken over en- 
tirely by the state. 

Satisfactory progress is reported in two 
regional enterprises at a still earlier stage 
of development, those in British Columbia 
and in the region of which Charleston, 
South Carolina, is the center. The studies 
of general library conditions in the south- 
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eastern part of the United States, under- 
taken in codperation with the General 
Education Board and the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, have been continued, and that 
of general library conditions in Canada 
completed, the report of the commission in 
charge, consisting of Mary J. L. Black, 
Dr. Locke, and John Ridington, chair- 
man, being now ready for publication. 
The informal library conferences held 


Fellowships 


HE availability, to qualified persons 
in the United States and Canada, of a 
limited number of fellowships and scholar- 
ships for 1933-34 is announced by the 
American Library Association, acting 
under the provisions of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Ap- 
plications for appointment should be filed 
before February 1, 1933. 

The purpose of the grants is to enable 
persons who by personality, academic and 
professional training, and experience show 
promise of contributing to the advance- 
ment of the library profession, to pursue a 
year of study or research in library prob- 
lems. Candidates must be graduates of 
approved colleges or universities. They 
should also have had at least one year of 
work in a library school and satisfactory 
experience in library work. These latter 
requirements may be waived when the 
candidate presents satisfactory evidence 
that he is competent, through other train- 
ing, to pursue effectively the study that he 
proposes. 

The work of candidates who are given 
awards must be done in connection with 
an educational institution recognized as 


in 1930-31 continue to bear fruit. A num- 
ber of grants have been made, or are now 
under consideration, which, while not in- 
volving large expenditures, appear to give 
unusual promise. In the study of the rec- 
ommendations of the group and in other 
library matters, the corporation has, dur- 
ing the year, enjoyed the advisory service 
of Milton James Ferguson, chief librarian 
of the Brooklyn Public Library. 


for 1933-34 


appropriate for supervising the study, but 
need not necessarily be done in residence. 
It is intended that students give full time 
to their studies, the results of which will 
be expected to constitute a definite contri- 
bution to library science, or to the profes- 
sional equipment of the librarian. 

The stipend for a fellowship will be 
$1,500 or more and will vary according to 
the requirements and qualifications of the 
recipient. Scholarships varying in amount 
from $750 to $1,000 may be awarded to 
persons with more limited training and ex- 
perience. In general, the larger grants 
will be awarded to persons of advanced 
training and experience who have given 
evidence of research ability. When war- 
ranted, the stipend may be renewed for a 
second year. Grants will be conditional 
upon the acceptance of the applicant by 
the institution chosen to supervise the 
work. 

Each applicant should address a type- 
written letter to the chairman of the 
Association’s Committee on Fellowships 
and Scholarships, Harrison Warwick 
Craver, Engineering Societies Library, 
29 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
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City, giving information on the following 
points: (a) age; (b) record of college 
work, including name of college, dates, 
degrees, major subjects of study, relative 
standing in class, transcript of course 
records, etc.; (c) reading and speaking 
knowledge of foreign languages; (d) 
training and experience in library work 
and other occupational experience; (e) 
plan of proposed study in detail; (f) edu- 
cational auspices under which applicant 
desires to study; (g) names and addresses 
of three persons who can speak, on the 
basis of their own professional competence 
and from personal knowledge of the candi- 
date, as to the candidate’s capacity (1) for 
library work, and (2) for specific work 
outlined under (e). 

Candidates should be prepared to submit 


health certificates. They should not request 
persons mentioned under (g) to write 
directly to the committee. 

Copies of printed or typewritten works 
may be submitted. A recent photograph 
of the applicant (preferably unmounted 
and of small size) should be sent. All 
documents submitted become part of the 
records of the committee, and cannot be 
returned. 

The Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships will welcome suggestions as 
to persons who might be considered for 
fellowships. Unsuccessful application in 
one year will not preclude consideration 
in another year. 

The committee will act on the applica- 
tions before April 1, and applicants will be 
notified as soon as possible. 


Code of Practice for Publishers 


A. code of practice for the publish- 


ing and sale of subscription books, for- 
mulated in part in June, 1931, by the 
subscription publishers’ group of the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers, 
headed by David S. Beasley, in codpera- 
tion with the A. L. A. Subscription Books 
Committee, of which May Wood Wiggin- 
ton is chairman, has been completed. 

The eighteen articles of the code are: 


I. Resolved, that we recommend that 
the list of editors or collaborators of a work 
should include only those who have under- 
taken a responsibility for the work as a 
whole, or for some important part of the 
work; and that persons who have made only 
a slight contribution should not be listed 
as editors and collaborators; and we com- 
mend those publishers who utilize the work 
of first-class authorities and sound scholars; 


II. That the same, or essentially the 
same, set of books should not be sold simul- 
taneously under different titles; that books 
should never be sold under a title that will 
mislead as to contents, or under a title which 
tends to confusion with some previously 
published work; 

III. That we recommend that changes of 
title should be indicated; and that, when 
the title of a work has been changed, the 
former title should be stated clearly, either 
on the title-page or in the preface; 

IV. That the inclusion of good, well se- 
lected and up-to-date bibliographies, of help- 
ful and attractive illustrations, of good maps 
and well made indexing devices in publica- 
tions meant for library and reference use 
is commended; 

V. That we recommend a good, compre- 
hensive, and analytical index in all publica- 
tions meant for reference or library use, 
excepting such publications in encyclopedic 
form as have an adequate system of cross 
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references to serve as an index; and we 
maintain that a table of contents cannot take 
the place of a good index; 

VI. That scholarship and consistent and 
careful editing are commended ; 

VII. That we recommend, in case of a 
publication claiming revision, no such claim 
should be made except in cases where sound 
and conclusive evidence is given that suffi- 
cient changes have been made to bring the 
work up to date; 

VIII. That we condemn the practice of 
issuing an edition of a publication in an 
expensive format—as, for instance, a 
“Founders’ Edition”—and selling this upon 
the claim that there will be no other 
“edition ;” when, in reality, one, or several, 
other “editions” in varying format and for 
more reasonable prices will be issued; 

IX. That we recommend that the history 
of a publication, that is, the dates of the 
first and all succeeding editions, as well as 
any and all previous titles under which the 
work may have been published be stated on 
the title-page or below the copyright notice. 
Also, where a work has been based largely 
on one or two other sets, that fact should be 
indicated on the obverse or reverse side of 
title-page or in the preface; 

X. That as to all books, the use of only 
the last date of copyright and the omitting 
of previous copyright dates is condemned; 

XI. That the marking up of the price 
of books and the use of the so-called “raised” 
contract be condemned; that representing 
that the price asked is below the usual price, 
or that the price will soon be increased, when 
such is not the fact, is also condemned; 

XII. That we commend the establish- 
ment of standard and advertised prices and 
the establishment of standard discounts; 

XIII. That when research service is in- 
cluded in the original price of a publication, 
the amount of the service should be clearly 
defined to the purchaser, and the service 
should be offered for a limited period only; 
and later service should be charged for at 
a given price and so explained to the pur- 
chaser; 

XIV. That when extension, revision, or 
continuation service, including supplements 
either as volumes or loose leaf sections, is 
offered, the contract made with the pur- 


chaser should state specifically what the 
service is to be; that the price of the supple- 
ments and the price of the books which they 
are designed to keep up to date should each 
be clearly indicated; that, in case such sup- 
plementary service is sold to continue over 
a period of years, the supplements should 
actually be furnished as promised to such 
subscribers, whether coupons or other forms 
of request are used or not; 

XV. That truthful presentation in ad- 
vertising and salesmanship is commended; 

XVI. That the practice of representing 
that a certain number of books have been 
set aside for advertising purposes, to be 
given free, when such is not the fact, is 
condemned, and that the practice of repre- 
senting that a certain number of selected 
persons in each community have been desig- 
nated to secure a book or set of books or 
any form of service, free, when such is 
not the fact, is clearly misrepresentation and 
is condemned ; 

XVII. That the offering of membership 
in societies, clubs, and organizations which, 
in fact, do not exist, in connection with the 
sale of books be condemned; that a service 
devoted to the answering of inquiries be 
clearly and fully described and not misrepre- 
sented, and that in the course of such service 
there should not be used the names of 
authors, editors, or authorities who have no 
connection with the answering of such 
inquiries; 

XVIII. That it is desirable that pub- 
lishers should be willing to replace at a fair 
price single volumes of sets whenever lost, 
mutilated, or stolen. 


PFN 


“The Librarian Suggests” 


Howarp L. Hucues, Free Public 
Library, Trenton, New Jersey, is drawing 
attention to the Reading with a Purpose 
courses, in a local afternoon newspaper’s 
weekly book column entitled “The Li- 
brarian Suggests.” A brief introduction 
is followed by authors and titles of books 
recommended in a course and comments, 


on each book, from the RWAP pamphlet. 
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Social Values of the Library 
A cup sheet entitled “The Library 


as a Social Force” has been made avail- 
able in Leads No. 9, the latest issue of the 
news-letter prepared occasionally by the 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee. As an aid 
to librarians, library trustees, writers, or 
speakers calling attention to the social 
values of public libraries, significant quota- 
tions from newspaper editorials and stories, 
magazine articles, library reports, and 
statements of nationally known individ- 
uals have been collected within five divi- 
sions: (1) “Rediscovery of the Public 
Library, 1929-32;” (2) “Services to the 


Unemployed;” (3) “Building for the 
Future;’ (4) “Budget Making in a 
Depression ;” and (5) “The Value of 
Libraries.” 


Single copies of the clip sheet may be 
obtained from the Publicity Department, 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for six cents 
in stamps. Quantity prices will be sup- 
plied upon request. 


Book Agencies 
Tue College and Reference Sec- 


tion committee, formed as a result of the 
discussion on book agencies at the New 
Haven conference, is now prepared to 
answer specific questions. | Lawrence 
Heyl, chairman of the committee, will 
be glad to receive such questions with 
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regard to foreign dealers, specialists, or 
general. Mr. Heyl is chief of the 
Acquisitions Department at the Prince- 
ton (N. J.) University Library. 


Hospital Handbook Postponed 


Because of the lessened buying 
power of libraries and a consequent falling 
off of sales of A. L. A. publications, it has 
been decided to limit 1933 publications 
carrying the A. L. A. imprint to those 
items already prepared and accepted or 
those for which the demand is so evident 
that their distribution is practically as- 
sured. 

The Hospital library handbook, an- 
nouncement of which has been made in 
these columns, has been indefinitely post- 
poned because the Editorial Committee 
feels that the number of its purchasers 
would not be large enough to guarantee it 
financially. ‘This decision is made with 
much regret and with apologies to those 
who have already begun work on contribu- 
tions for the Handbook, which was under- 
taken by the Committee on Hospital 
Libraries on authority of the Editorial 
Committee. 


New Special Memberships 


Grarteru acknowledgment is made 
of the following new or renewed special 
memberships in the American Library 
Association : 
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Abingdon Press; Albany (N. Y.) Public 
Library; Ann Arbor (Mich.) Library 
Club; University of Arizona; George Blu- 
menthal, New York City; Boy Scouts of 
America; Earl W. Browning, Peoria, 
Illinois; California Library Association, 
Fourth District; Century Company; H. C. 
Chatfield-Taylor, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia; Chicago Regional Group of Cata- 
logers and Classifiers; Christian Science 
Publishing Society; Columbia (Mo.) Li- 
brary Club; Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge, New York City; Cossitt Library, 
Memphis, Tennessee; Florence Rising 
Curtis, Hampton, Virginia; Dallas (Tex.) 
Public Library; Demco Library Supplies; 
Denver (Colo.) Public Library; District 
of Columbia Library Association; Drexel 
Institute School of Library Science Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Cole- 
man du Pont, Wilmington, Delaware; East 
Chicago (Ind.) Public Library staff; Eliza- 
beth (N. J.) Free Public Library; El Paso 
(Tex.) Public Library; Emory University ; 
Evanston (Ill.) Public Library; Fort Wayne 
and Allen County (Ind.) Public Library; 
Gary (Ind.) Public Library staff; Gaylord 
Bros.; Georgia Library Association; Chal- 
mers Hadley, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. Joanna 
Hagey, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Hammond 
(Ind.) Public Library and staff; Theresa 
Hitchler, New York City; John A. Hola- 
bird, Chicago; Houghton Mifflin Company; 
H. R. Huntting Company; Illinois Library 
Association; Indiana Library Association; 
Indiana Library Trustees’ Association; 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Public Library staff; 
Iowa Library Association; Margaret Jack- 
son, Kingston, Pennsylvania; James Jerome 
Hill Reference Library, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library; 
A. D. Keator, Reading, Pennsylvania; Ken- 
tucky Library Association; Louis E. Kir- 
stein, Boston, Massachusetts; Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc.; Library Efficiency Corporation; 
Living Age; Los Angeles County (Calif.) 
Free Library staff; Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Public Library; Librarians of Los Angeles 
(Calif.) and Vicinity; Margaret B. Martin, 
Hampton, Virginia; University of Mary- 
land Library; Edmond W. Miller, Jersey 
City, New Jersey; Minnesota Library As- 
sociation; Missouri Library Association; 


Modern Library, Inc.; Ruth Montgomery, 
Peoria, Illinois; Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, 
Englewood, New Jersey; National Library 
Bindery Company; Nebraska Library As- 
sociation; University of Nebraska Library; 
Lloyd F. Neely, Chicago; New Method 
Book Bindery, Inc.; North Carolina Li- 
brary Association; School of Library Sci- 
ence, University of North Carolina; North 
Dakota Library Association; Mrs. R. E. 
Olds, Lansing, Michigan; University of 
Oregon Library staff; Our Lady of the 
Lake College; Mrs. Carroll Paul, Mar- 
quette, Michigan; Pierson and Wilson, 
Washington, D. C.; Willard Pope, Detroit, 
Michigan; Reading (Pa.) Public Library; 
Rhode Island Library Association; College 
of St. Catherine; St. Paul (Minn.) Public 
Library Council; Sather Gate Book Shop; 
Southeastern Library Association; W. C. 
Spruance, Wilmington, Delaware; Helen 
V. Stelle, Tampa, Florida; Percy Seldon 
Straus, New York City; Edward L. Tilton, 
New York City; University of Utah Li- 
brary; Utica (N. Y.) Public Library; Utica 
(N. Y.) Public Library staff; Vancouver 
(British Columbia) Public Library; Vir- 
ginia Library Association; Frederick Warne 
and Company, Ltd.; Wayne County ( Mich.) 
Library Board; Western Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club; West Virginia Library Associa- 
tion; Williams and Wilkins Company; 
Whitman Publishing Company; Purd B. 
Wright, Kansas City, Missouri; Herbert P. 
Zimmerman, Chicago. 


Trustee Lists Wanted 


Tue A. L. A. wishes to keep an 
up-to-date list of. library trustees. Li- 
brarians are asked to assist by sending 
complete lists of their trustees to A. L. A. 
Headquarters. 


To Revise “Catalog Rules” 
Tue A. L. A. Executive Board, on 


the recommendation of the Committee on 
Cataloging and Classification, has voted to 
create a Committee on Revision of the 


A. L. A. Catalog Code. The duties of the 
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committee will be to make needed revisions 
in the Catalog rules, published in 1908. 

Charles Martel has been appointed 
chairman. Members of the committee are 
divided into two groups, the Executive 
Committee and the Advisory Committee. 
Those who will serve on the Executive 
Committee are: William Warner Bishop, 
Rudolph H. Gijelsness, James Christian 
Meinich Hanson, Harriet D. MacPher- 
son, and Margaret Mann. Members of 
the Advisory Committee are: Susan Grey 
Akers, James Bennett Childs, Thomas 
Franklin Currier, Sophie K. Hiss, Mary 
Elizabeth Hyde, Amelia Krieg, Anna 
Marie Monrad, Julia Pettee, Minnie Earl 
Sears, Della J. Sisler, Helen B. Sutliff, 
and Nathan van Patten. 


List on Medical Care 


Menpicat care for the American 
People,” a brief discussion of the work of 
the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care, by Alden B. Mills, executive secre- 
tary of the committee, appeared in the 
Booklist for December, 1932, followed by 
a selected bibliography. 


Book Thief 


Lisrartans have made reports to 
A. L. A. Headquarters that a book thief is 
in active operation in many cities. A sug- 
gestion has been made that librarians who 
catch book thieves should send a note 
to headquarters with a history of the case 
and the name and description of the 


thief. 
Correction 


Foornore 12 to “Public Library 
Salaries in Cities of More than 200,000 
Population” in the June, 1932, Bulletin, 
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page 361, should read: “Exclusive of 
$24,838 expenditures for art gallery and 
museums.” 


Request Sent All Governments 


To meer the needs of intellectual 
workers, the International Committee of 
the International Federation of Library 
Associations has urgently requested that 
governments maintain undiminished the 
financial provision for national education 
and instruction “and notably credits 
voted for libraries.” A resolution embody- 
ing this request was passed at a commit- 
tee meeting in Berne, Switzerland, at 
which representatives of twenty-nine na- 
tions were present. It has been sent to 
the governments of all countries. 


D. A. R. Indorsement 


Menasrs of the Tennessee Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution recently 
passed resolutions indorsing the work of 
public libraries in the state, according to 
word received at A. L. A. Headquarters. 
They stated in part: 


We... most heartily commend and en- 
dorse the work which is being done through 
the Public Libraries of Tennessee and their 
extension service. It is the aim of our 
Society to foster and support these institu- 
tions which strengthen and uplift our 
citizens, and we feel that the promotion 
of library service through state agents in 
Tennessee should have our earnest support. 


Buffalo Branches May Reopen 


Iw orper to meet a budget reduc- 
tion of $71,000 the Buffalo Public Library 
closed four branches last May. It is now 
hoped that these branches may be reopened 
in February, according to word received at 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 
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The city council appointed a committee 
to investigate the cause of the closing of 
the branches and to study the situation 
to see if in some way they might be re- 
opened. At a joint meeting of this com- 
mittee with the Library Board on October 
21 the library pointed out that it was 
unable to carry on all departments with 
the general increase of work and the 
reduction in funds. The meeting ended 
with the council committee trying to find 
additional sources of revenue for the 
library. One proposal was that the Board 
of Education share to a larger extent the 
cost of classroom libraries in the elemen- 
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Against Service Charges 


To Certain Executives and the Library 

World: 

The astounding backward movement of 
the Detroit Public Library announced by 
Mr. Ralph Munn in the December Bulletin 
—without even a shadow of protest on his 
part—justifies me, I believe, in asking for 
space to protest against this betrayal, by 
those now high in the counsels of the As- 
sociation, of an ideal that men in the library 
profession fought for when these defeatists 
were in their cradles. 

The greatest contribution that America 
has made to education is the free public 
library; and the establishment of a service 
charge, even if nominal as at Detroit, is and 
should be anathema to those who do not 
lose their heads in crises; to those whose 
souls have in them the courage that holds 
that a vision they have seen partly realized 
will survive temporary gales and win 
through to fairer harbors that they have 
occupied in the past. 

The evil of such proposals or practices 
as service charges and exorbitant increases 
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tary schools. These cost the library 
about $43,000, while in return the Board 
of Education this year granted only 
$5,200. 

After George G. Davidson, Jr., chair- 
man of the Library Board, had explained 
that the circulation in the schools was 
more than one million annually and that 
their facilities were such that they could 
furnish library service more cheaply than 
the school department, one member of the 
council suggested that the library also 
take over the high school libraries which 
are now operated independently by the 
school department. 
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in the charges for replacing lost cards is 
not the cruelty to the unemployed which they 
involve—of which the devisers of these 
iniquitous measures seem ignorant—but 
consists even more in their being an opening 
wedge into the structure of library ideals, 
certain, if not dealt the rebuke it merits, to 
destroy the entire structure, as we who 
fought in old days saw it and still see it. 

Let us all hope that there will be such an 
uprising of the believers in free public 
libraries as will result in these plausible 
efforts to meet a temporary crisis being 
shown to the world for what they are—a 
betrayal of faith and a wedge which will 
ultimately destroy the foundations of a lofty 
ideal. 

O. R. Howarp Tuomson, Librarian, 
James V. Brown Library 

Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


[Mr. Munn asks that attention be drawn 
to the fact that the Committee on Library 
Administration asked, in the September 
Bulletin, for “an interchange of ideas” on 
economies and retrenchments and undertook 
to do nothing more than publish the infor- 
mation received.—T HE Epiror. } 
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Are You Using Kardex? 


To Librarians: 

The Minneapolis public school system has 
recently established a central shelf list for 
all the library books which belong to the 
system. This shelf list has been set up on 
Kardex. This means, of course, the reverse 
of all established library forms, since the 
bottom of the card instead of the top is used 
for the entry. What we are anxious to 
know before we go too far is whether any 
other library is using Kardex. If so, what 
“form” of entry is used? Does it seem the 
abandonment of all good library teaching 
and principles to arrange a union shelf list 
by author? It seemed the only way to avoid 
variation in classification numbers assigned 
in libraries which have been working inde- 
pendently for many years, also the only way 
that a quick check-up on all purchase orders 
could be made, since all books ordered by 
the schools must be approved in this office. 

We have also abandoned all accession 
numbers and keep only total number of 
copies in each school. A black entry is made 
for an added copy, and a red entry for a 
withdrawal. Are we running into danger 
in doing this? 

By using a printed form in the Kardex 
pocket, we are able to record on a single 
entry all the books of this title in nine 
senior high schools, twelve junior high 
schools, and forty-four elementary schools. 
(If elementary only, eighty-eight schools can 
be listed.) On the visible end of the card 
we have listed: author, title, class number, 
and, just above this and concealed by the 
previous card, publisher, edition, and price. 

It is difficult to foresee the feasibility of 
such an arrangement. Consequently, we are 
eager for suggestions and criticisms. 

Marcaret R. Greer, Librarian, 
Central Library, Board of Education 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


More about Directory Costs 
To the Editor: 

In regard to the attitude of directory 
publishers toward public libraries, referred 


to in my previous letter, it may be inter- 
esting to note the situation recently reported 
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by the western library of which I spoke. 

In the city in which it is located, any drug 
store may sign a three-year contract with 
the directory publishing company, whereby 
it may rent the current annual directory for 
ten dollars a year. The company was un- 
willing to give public libraries the same 
privilege. 

While the library in question was offered 
a 50 per cent discount by the Association of 
North American Directory Publishers on 
outside directories, it was offered none at all 
on the directory of its own city. 


Cari L. Cannon, Chairman, 
A. L. A. Book Buying Committee 
New Haven, Connecticut 
[Mr. Cannon’s previous letter appeared 
in the October, 1932, Bulletin, p. 785.— 
Tue Eprrtor.]} 


Data on Learned Societies 


To the Secretary: 


Permit me to send herewith a short list 
of the sources of information relative to Eu- 
ropean academies and learned societies. It 
seems that the Minerva is likely to solve the 
whole problem by means of its forthcom- 
ing list of learned societies and universities. 
I find that, in addition to these lists, quite a 
number of the yearbooks of countries or 
states contain lists of learned societies. 
Among these are the Near East Yearbook, 
which has solved several problems for us. 


Guide to the cataloguing of the serial pub- 
lications of societies and institutions. Har- 
riet Wheeler Pierson, compiler and editor. 
2d ed. Washington, D. C., 1931. 128 p. 

At head of title: Library of Congress. 

Pages 76-112 contain a bibliography of 
society directories and publications of the 
world, etc. 


Minerva—Handbiicher Erganzungen zu 
“Minerva,” Jahrbuch der gelehrten Welt, 
Abteilung 1. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter and 
Company, 1929-date. 

Abt. 1. Die Bibliotheken 

Abt. 2. Die Archive 

There are to be four more Abteilungs is- 
sued in the future covering the following: 
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Museen, Observatorien, Gelehrte Gesell- 
schaften, and Universitiaten. 

In Abt. 1 for each library is given a gen- 
eral description of it, short history, its scope, 
and its publications. 

Abt. 2 gives similar information. 

Europa, v. 1—The encyclopaedia of Eu- 
rope. 

A directory of the League of Nations and 
of other international organizations. A re- 
view of peace treaty problems, world trade, 
social and economic conditions, and a survey 
and directory of political, industrial, finan- 
cial, cultural, and scientific organizations in 
every European country. London, Europa 
Publications, Ltd., 1931-date. 

Issued in loose-leaf. Contents: pt. 1, In- 
ternational; pt. 2, European Countries; pt. 
3, Non-Europeans in Europe. 

In pt. 2 a list of learned societies in Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, northern Ireland, 
Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Irish Free State, 
Italy, Latvia, Monaco, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, and Jugoslavia, is included. 
For each society, it gives the Anglicized 
name, English equivalent, date founded, of- 
ficers, address, and, in many cases, some of 
the organization’s publications. 

J. Curistian Bay, Librarian, 
John Crerar Library 
Chicago 


Reading for the Illiterate 


To Supervisors of Education and Librarians 
in Penal Institutions and to Others In- 
terested: 

The United States Bureau of Prisons is 
attempting to make a thorough survey of 
available reading material for native-born 
adult illiterates and near-illiterates and to 
get some definite idea of what would best 
serve the needs of this group, in the hope of 
having it produced. The Subcommittee on 
Readable Books of the A. L. A. Board on 
the Library and Adult Education and the 
Committee on Education of the American 
Prison Association also wish to make a simi- 
lar survey. The staff of the Education and 


Welfare Division of this bureau is repre- 
sented by members on both of these commit- 
tees. All information gathered in the present 
inquiry will be handed on to them and will 
thus be made available to anyone in the 
prison library field who may want it. 

We would appreciate receiving from each 
person to whom this memorandum is sent: 

1. A list of all published reading material 
(books, pamphlets, government bulletins, 
etc.) which he or she has used with native- 
born adult beginners in English, together 
with brief comments, wherever possible, on 
the suitability of each item as determined by 
actual use. 

2. The titles and names of the publishers 
of similar material which is known to you as 
having merit, although you have not had oc- 
casion to use it. 

3. Samples of such improvised reading 
material as has been developed by you, or 
anyone on your staff, as suitable for the 
group in question. This would include such 
things as mimeographed reading lessons for 
class use, simplified versions of regular pub- 
lished material (books, articles, or news- 
paper items), and homemade picture books 
with captions or accompanying text in simple 
English. Comments on the effectiveness of 
each sample should accompany it. The 
samples will be returned if desired. 

4. Suggestions on the type of reading ma- 
terial which you would like to have for use 
with the groups in question, if you could 
have it made to order. 

JoHN M. CHANCELLOR, Supervising Li- 

brarian of Prison Libraries, United States 

Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 


Vocational Guidance 
To A. L. A. Members: 


The necessity for occupational readjust- 
ment, forced upon many adults by current 
conditions of unemployment, has greatly en- 
larged what has always been to some extent 
a problem for the librarian, viz., vocational 
guidance. Librarians certainly cannot be 
expected to be competent experts in every 
subject on which their advice is sought, and 
it is not surprising that they have occasionally 
done things which cause the experienced voca- 
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tional counselor to shudder. Perhaps it will 
do no harm at a time like this to offer a few 
suggestions as to ways in which the librarian 
can be of more help to the person who is 
faced with the problem of choosing a new 
occupation. 

There are six distinct types of material in 
this field, each of which is useful in its place, 
but they must be carefully distinguished and 
appropriately used if they are to be of 
value. They are: 


1. Books which discuss how to choose an 
occupation. Typical of this group are Kit- 
son’s How to find the right vocation and 
Fryer’s Vocational self-guidance. 

2. Books containing lists of occupations. 
These are often useful to the person who has 
no idea what he wants to do. The most com- 
plete of them all is the United States Census 
Classified index of occupations. ‘This is a 
small handbook listing 25,000 occupations. 
It may be purchased from the superintendent 
of documents at the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for fifty cents. 

3. Books containing information about the 
opportunities in different occupations. This 
is the kind of material most frequently de- 
manded by the person seeking vocational 
guidance. A vast number of good books is 
available, of which Bernays’ An outline of 
careers and Hatcher’s Occupations for 
women are typical. Such books may be lo- 
cated through two bibliographies: Parker 
and Moyer’s Vocational information and 
Woodhouse and Yoemans’ Occupations for 
college women, a bibliography, (Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, Bul. no. 1). 

4. Textbooks for high school courses in 
occupational opportunities. These are simi- 
lar to the books described in paragraph 3, 
but are written for the juvenile reader. 

5. Textbooks used in training people to 
succeed in an occupation already chosen. 
Many of the mistakes made by librarians in 
recommending books for vocational guidance 
result from failure to distinguish books of 
this type from books described in paragraph 
3- When a high school boy who is try- 
ing to decide whether to be an engineer or an 
accountant is handed an involved treatise on 
thermodynamics he is more likely to be 
frightened than educated. A more appro- 


priate recommendation would be Hammond’s 
The engineer, or Binger’s W hat engineers do. 

6. Books on the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance. These are written pri- 
marily for vocational counselors and per- 
sonnel workers. They are of little value to 
a person choosing his own occupation, but 
may on occasion be helpful to teachers. 

If librarians, when called upon to recom- 
mend books to people who are faced with the 
problem of choosing an occupation, will first 
ascertain which type of material is desired 
and will then choose a book from the proper 
group, many anxious readers will find the 
kind of help for which they have been seek- 
ing. 

Rosert Hoppock, Field Secretary, 
National Vocational Guidance Association 


New York City 


Section Dues 


To Members of the Section for Library 

Work with Children: 

The time has come to renew your mem- 
bership in the A. L. A. Section for Library 
Work with Children. More than ever this 
year we need your support and that of every 
interested member of the A. L. A. 

Only through the active support of its 
members can the important projects of the 
various section committees be carried out. 
The section annually awards the John New- 
bery Medal. It secures the re-publication 
of out-of-print books. The raising of the 
level of book production and of professional 
standards are among its major activities. 

If you have allowed your membership to 
lapse, you may be reinstated by paying dues 
for the current year of 1933. 

Dues are one dollar and are payable to 
me as treasurer of the section. 

(Mrs.) KATHERINE PLUMMER JEFFERY, 

Mattapan Branch, Public Library, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Hospital Accommodations 


To Librarians: 

During these pressing times, some libra- 
rians may be glad to know of such a hospital 
as the one which Miss Isabel M. Stewart, 
professor of nursing education on our staff, 
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has recommended to professional women 
such as librarians, teachers, and nurses. 
The James A. Eddy Home at Troy, New 
York, is a hospital for women suffering 
from incurable or chronic diseases, who 
could not be cared for in hospitals for 
patients with more acute conditions, but 
who need skilful nursing. The home is 
intended for those who would appreciate 
attractive and congenial surroundings at a 
minimum expense. 
Mrs. Helen Chapman, superintendent of 
the James A. Eddy Memorial Foundation, 
is glad to show visitors through the home 
at any time, and Miss G. M. Hawley, secre- 
tary of the Admission Committee for the 
hospital, will willingly answer requests for 
information on admission requirements. 
ELeanor M. Witmer, Librarian, 
Teachers College Library, 
Columbia University 

New York City 


Another Negro Periodical 
To the Editor: 


Supplementing Mr. Shores’ list of Negro 
periodicals desirable for library subscription 
(July Bulletin, p. 454), may I add the 
Interracial Review, 2721 Pine Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri, a monthly publication, 
with subscription price one dollar? 

The October issue bears the name for the 
first time, previous issues of the five volumes 
having appeared as the Chronicle. The 
Interracial Review is the official organ of 
the National Catholic Federation for the 
Promotion of Better Race Relations. It is 
indexed in the Catholic Periodical Index. 

Henry H. Reonest, S. J., Librarian, 
St. Louis University Library 
St. Louis, Missouri 


OFNAN 


Convenient Binding 


Bi-monthly Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
published in the regular paper covers at $5 
a year, are also available to subscribers at 
$7.50 a year, each issue bound separately in 
cloth, according to word received at A. L. A. 








Headquarters from Earnest W. Lundeen, 
Cotner College Library, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Since each issue of the Annals is devoted to 
a single subject, binding in this manner is 
convenient for circulation and reference. 


FINAN 


British Library Address 


The British Library of Information, An- 
gus S. Fletcher, director, is now located at 
270 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Baker Memorial Library, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H., Nathaniel L. 
Goodrich, librarian, wants to locate, for 
bibliographical purposes, the following 
pamphlet: Achsa Sprague and Mary 
Clarke’s experiences in the first ten spheres 
of spirit life, published in Springfield, Mass., 
1881. 


East Cleveland (O.) Public Library, 
Sarah E. Miller, librarian, offers free ex- 
cept for transportation the following bound 
magazines: American Review of Reviews, v. 
50-56; Century, v. 3-21 (v. 21 needs re- 
binding) ; Eclectic, 0.s., v. 56 (needs rebind- 
ing), n.s., v. 3-4, 6-7, and 9-22 (v. 21 needs 
rebinding) ; Engineering Record, v. 50-70; 
Harper’s Monthly, v. 67-84 and 90-93 (v. 
67, 75, 83, 90, 92, and 93 need rebinding) ; 
Science, n.s., v. 5-8; Scribner’s Magazine, v. 
I-11 (v. 1 and 4 need rebinding) ; also un- 
bound, North American Review, Jan.-May, 
1887. 


James Jerome Hill Reference Library, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Helen K. Starr, li- 
brarian, offers for sale: Bossert, Encyclo- 
paedia of colour decoration from the earliest 
times to the middle of the XIXth century, 
1928 (120 colored plates); R. Blomfield, 
History of French architecture from the 
reign of Charles VIII till the death of 
Mazarin (1494-1661), 1911 (178 plates). 
2v. Each volume, $12 plus transportation. 


Milton (Mass.) Public Library, Carrie 
S. Allen, librarian, offers, as long as the 
supply lasts: The first sixty years of the 
Milton Public Library, 1870-1931, by Na- 
thaniel Thayer Kidder. 




















